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One Reason “Why.” 
March 20, 1911, 


merce Commission issued a ruling: 


the Interstate Com- 
“Each 
and every telegraph and telephone com- 
pany which transmits messages over its 
line or lines from a point in one state, 
territory or district of the United States 
to any other state, territory or district of 
the United States, 


is subject to the provisions of 


or to any foreign 
country, 
the act. 

“Tf two or more lines are connected 
so that a person within one state, terri- 
tory or district of the United States talks 
with a person at a point without such 
state, territory or district of the United 
States, or so that a message is trans- 
mitted directly from a point within a 
state, territory or district of the United 
States, to a point without the same, the 
transmission of messages in this manner 
constitutes interstate commerce and 
brings all of the participating lines within 
the purview of the act.” 

This ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission resulted from an amendment 
to the interstate commerce act, adopted 
June 18, 1910, which denominated tele- 
phone and telegraph companies as com- 
mon carriers and placed them under the 
jurisdiction of the commission. 

It will be noted from a careful reading 
of the sections of the ruling that very 
few, if any, telephone companies are ex- 
empt from the provisions of the act. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission issued this ruling, it has pre- 
scribed systems of accounts for the larger 
telephone companies which became ef- 
1913. On January 1, 
1915, the system of accounts applying to 


fective January 1, 


Class C companies—those having annual 
cperating revenues exceeding $10,000 but 
not over $50,000—became effective. An- 
nual reports are now required from these 
classes of telephone companies by the 
commission and they are also required 
to supply other reports such as those per- 
taining to purchases of material, prices 
paid and rate of compensation paid for 
labor, etc. 

The activities of the commission have 
been mostly confined to the larger-sized 
companies. That attention will now be 
given to the smaller companies—those 
having annual operating revenues of less 
than $10,000 a year—is quite generally the 
belief. Thus all telephone companies will 
be subject to the supervision of the com- 
will be 


more rigid or rather more far-reaching 


mission which, as time passes, 
than in the past. 

One of the provisions of the interstate 
commerce act is that all common car- 
riers coming under the jurisdiction of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall have a resident agent in Washing- 
ton. 

For the purpose of having a resident 
agent in Washington who would be quali- 
fied to represent Independent telephone 
companies, the United States Independent 
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established its 
Washington office. This, of course, is but 


Telephone Association 
one of the activities of the Washington 
office, but it is a most important one. One 
of the benefits of membership in the as- 
sociation is that the Washington office, 
without any additional charge, will repre- 
sent any Independent telephone company 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

As previously stated, the commission has 
not been rigid in enforcing its require- 
ments—in fact it has been lenient with 
Now, 


that the larger companies are familiar 


the telephone companies. however, 
with the accounting systems and reports 
required by the commission, there is no 
doubt but that there will be an increasing 
rigidity in the commission’s supervision, 
and the extension of its activities to in- 
clude the smaller companies. 

The need for resident representation 
in Washington will therefore become in- 
creasingly necessary. As such representa- 
tion may be obtained through the pay- 
ment of the small membership fee, mem- 
bership affiliation with the United States 
Independent Telephone Association is 
highly desirable. 

The fee for membership in the associa- 
tion not only covers the representation 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, but also confers other services for 
the good of the Independent companies. 
The work of the association is highly 


important to the Independent telephone 
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industry and every telephone company 
should support it by joining now at the 
beginning of the new year. 


Bell Tactics in Florida. 

The Bell interests are bidding defiance 
to the government’s anti-monopoly policy 
by trying to capture control of the tele- 
phone business in Florida. According to 
they have taken 


information received, 


over the De Land company, and are-also 


after the East Florida Telephone Co., 
which operates exchanges at Daytona 
Seach, Port Orange, Ormond and Sea- 
breeze. 


The latter company was planning to cut 
over to common battery, but when a rep- 
resentative of an Independent manufac- 
turer called, he was told that the Bell 
had signed a contract to buy the prop- 
erty, provided it could get a franchise. 

According to the Florida law; a new 
franchise will not be approved by the 
state commission until the citizens of. the 
The Bell will 


apply for a franchise and have the mat- 


town involved sanction it. 


ter submitted toa referendum vote of 
the property: owners. Inasmuch as the 
local manager predicts that the next ap- 
paratus purchased by the company will 
be bought by the Bell, it is evident that 
he, at least, is convinced that the Bell 
deal is in a fair way to go through. 

This local company is now using In- 
dependent apparatus. When the Bell ac- 
quires control it will, of course, discard 


this equipment, and according to its usual 
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custom sell it at 25 cents on the dollar 
to other Independents in that territory. 
Why? 


manufacturer just that much. 


Secause it hurts an Independent 


Here’s another instance of Bell bully- 
ragging Independents: 

“On September 29,” writes our inform- 
ant, “I called on the Gulf Telephone Co., 
at Milton, Fla., which is owned by G. E. 
Sudwall, and which connects with the 
Bell. He has in service both Independent 
and Western Electric telephones. 

“Recently there was a conversation over 
the Bell lines between a party in St. 
Louis and one of Mr. Sudwall’s sub- 
scribers, and it seems the transmission 
was not satisfactory. A few days later, 
Mr. Sudwall 
from the St. 


received a pointed letter 

Louis party inquiring 
whether he had Bell or Independent tele- 
phones in service. Mr. Sudwall smelled a 
mouse, and, while he didn’t take the mat- 
ter very seriously, he replied to the letter. 
(It may be said incidentally that the line 
talked over and complained of, was a 
Western Electric). 

Several days afterward, while in Pen- 
sacola, Mr. Sudwall met an official of the 
3ell organization who commented upon 
the poor transmission incident and, in 
fact, 
stances before Mr. Sudwall spoke of it 


seemed to know all the circum- 
at all. The occurrence convinced him that 
by the Bell- 


Western Electric combination as he had 


the letter was instigated 
suspected.” 
“Count that day lost whose low des-. 


cending sun does not see some Independ- 
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ent telephone man hit below the belt,” is 
apparently the Bell motto. And no trick 
is too small or too cheap to utilize in 
this work of discrediting.a competitor. It 
is easy to believe that some of the Bell 
men are often ashamed of the tactics 
they are expected to adopt. 

The Florida cases should be investigated 
with a view of ascertaining if they come 
government anti- 
If they do, strin- 


within the scope of 
monopoly regulations. 


gent action should be taken forthwith. 


The Indispensable Telephone. 

“Mr. Bookkeeper, give the telephone 
a credit entry of $14,060 on your books. 
If we had no telephone, we would be 
that much loser today.” 

That is what the president of the Chi- 
cago Title & Trust Co. could have said 
tc his bookkeeper one day last week. A 
guarantee title and mortgage policy had 
been out on a spurious trust deed to proper- 
ty worth $50,000, and was just about to be 
delivered to a party who claimed to hold 
notes of a wealthy Chicago business man. 

The transaction was proceeding smooth- 
ly when somebody decided to do a little 
telephoning. The telephone call disclosed 
a suspicious-looking link in the carefully 
prepared chain, and further investigation 
exposed the entire scheme. 

The result was the arrest of a clever 
crook and the Chicago Title & Trust Co. 
had saved $14,060. 

What would modern business do with- 


out the telephone? 


Another High Court on Connection 


Michigan Supreme Court Rules on Physical Connection—Ruling of Michi- 
gan Railroad Commission of June, 1914, Ordering Physical Connection for 
Toll Service Between Bell and Independent Lines at Traverse City, Upheld 


Physical connection of Independent and 
Bell telephone companies has long been a 
subject of discussion. Several commis- 
sions have ordered it and the orders have 
been contested in some cases. 

Among the state commissions 
have ruled upon the question of physical 
connection is the Michigan Railroad 
Commission. In June, 1914, the Michi- 
gan commission ordered physical connec- 
tion between the lines of the Michigan 
State Telephone Co. and the Citizens 
Telephone Co. at Traverse City, for toll 
service. 


which 


The Michigan State company appealed 
from the commission’s order to the cir- 
cuit court. The order of the commission 
was upheld by the court and a decree 
entered dismissing the bill. From this de- 
cree the Bell company appealed to the 
Michigan Supreme Court which on De- 
cember 21, 1916, issued its ruling uphold- 
ing the commission’s order and affirming 
the decree of the circuit court. 

As the ruling of Michigan’s highest 
court on this subject of physical connec- 
tion, is of great importance to Inde- 
pendents, it is given in its entirety. 
Michigan State Telephone Co., plaintiff 


and appellant, vs. Michigan Railroad 
Commission, defendant and appellee. 
Filed December 21, 1916. 

On the llth day of June, 1914, the 
Michigan Railroad Commission made an 
order: “That the Michigan State Tele- 
phone Co. and the Citizens Telephone 
Co., two Michigan corporations, make 
such a physical connection or connec- 
tions between their toll lines or system in 
the city of Traverse City as.is required 
for the furnishing of toll line service 
to the subscribers of each company at 
the stations installed in their residences 








January 6, 1917. 


and places of business over the toll lines 
of the other company.” 

The order was granted upon the peti- 
tion of certain residents of Traverse 
City, who are said to represent in their 
application a large number of their fel- 
low townsmen. Complainant, as one of 
the companies affected by the order, 
brings this suit, under the provisions of 
the statute, asking that it be vacated and 
set aside. 

TRAVERSE City EXCHANGE DATA. 

It appears from the record that both 
the Michigan State Telephone Co. and 
the Citizens Telephone Co, have ex- 
changes in Traverse City. The Citizens 
company has by far the largest number 
of local subscribers, 1,740 as against 479 
of the Michigan company, but the latter 
has the more extensive toll system, and 
handles a larger number of outgoing and 
incoming messages. The lines of the lat- 
ter company not only afford better long 
distance facilities but reach every, or 
nearly every, city and village in the vi- 
cinity of Traverse City, while those of 
the Citizens company fail to reach a num- 
ber of important neighboring towns. 

Testimony was given explaining the 
telephonic connection of Traverse City 
with the exchanges in about 50 other 
places in that part of the state. For the 
purpose of more clearly understanding 
the situation, these places may be roughly 
divided into three groups. 


CONDITIONS IN TRIBUTARY TERRITORY. 


In the first of these groups, comprising 
more than half of the places considered, 
the Michigan company operates the only 
exchange ‘now in existence. Formerly 
there were two exchanges in each of 
these towns, the one owned and operated 
by the Michigan company, and the other 
by what was known as the Swaverly 
company. At that time the Citizens com- 
pany in Traverse City, and other so-called 
Independent companies in other places, 
were connected with the exchanges of 
the Swaverly company so that the sub- 
scribers of the one could talk with the 
subscribers of the other. 

About March, 1912, the Michigan com- 
pany purchased from the Swaverly com- 
pany all of its property and business and 
united the exchanges of the latter com- 
pany with its own. But, as a condition of 
the merger, it was required by the rail- 
road commission that the Citizens com- 
pany should be allowed to continue the 
same connection with the exchanges thus 
consolidated that had before existed with 
the Swaverly exchanges. 

As a result of this requirement, the toll 
lines of the Citizens company have con- 
tinued to be, and are, connected with the 
switchboards of the consolidated ex- 
changes in all of these Swaverly towns, 
as we will call them, so that the sub- 
scribers of either company in Traverse 
City are able to talk with the subscribers 
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of the Michigan company in the 30 or 
more Swaverly towns as if they were all 
reached by the same telephone system. 

In addition to these so-called Swaverly 
towns, there are a large number of places 
in the southeastern part of the state, in- 
cluding the city of Detroit, with which 
the holders of Citizens telephones have 
the same kind of connection, and from 
the same cause. With the towns in this 
group, the present order of the commis- 
sion will afford no new or additional fa- 
cilities of communication to the residents 
of Traverse City. 

In the second of the groups into which 
we have divided the towns around Tra- 
verse City, full competition still exists 
between the two telephone companies. 
There are in this group about nine cities 
and villages, and between these towns 
and Traverse City, the Michigan com- 
pany and the Citizens company has each 
its own toll line, and in them each main- 
tains its own exchange. As between Tra- 
verse City and these towns, the sub- 
scribers of one company cannot talk from 
their own telephones with the subscribers 
of the other, and will not be able to do 
so unless the physical connection is made 
between the lines of the two companies 
as required by the order of the railroad 
commission. 

The third group is also composed of 
some nine or ten towns, and includes 
places of considerable importance. In these 
towns, the Michigan company has the 
only exchanges and its toll lines are the 
only ones connecting them with Traverse 
City. With the residents of these towns, 
the subscribers of the Citizens company 
in Traverse City have no telephonic com- 
munication except by becoming subscrib- 
ers of the Michigan company, or by going 
to the public stations of that company. 


DUPLICATION OF TELEPHONES. 


Traverse City, according to the census 
of 1910, has a population of more than 
12,000. It has wholesale and jobbing con- 
cerns patronized by merchants of sur- 
rounding communities. And it is the site 
of the Traverse City State Hospital for 
the Insane, which receives patients from 
the 37 counties of the northern portion of 
the lower peninsula. 


The business men of the city must 
necessarily have telephonic communica- 
tion, not only with residents of the city, 
who mostly use the Citizens telephone, but 
also with towns of the third group, which 
can be reached only over the lines of the 
Michigan company. This forces a dupli- 
cation of instruments, and there are 188 
subscribers in the city who feel obliged 
to, and do, keep both telephones. 

And in asking for the order in ques- 
tion, it was the object of petitioners to 
cbviate the expense of two telephones, 
where one could be made to answer the 
purpose of both, and to bring about the 
same facilities of communication among 
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telephone subscribers in the city, and be- 
tween them and the towns of the second 
and third group, that they now have with 
the numerous towns of the first, or Swav- 
erly group, and with the towns and 
cities in the southeastern part of the 
state. 

Upon the hearing of the case in the 
circuit court, the order of the commis- 
sion was upheld and a decree entered 
dismissing complainants’ bill. From this 
decree, complainant, the Michigan State 
Telephone Co., appeals to. this court. 

REGULATORY POWER OF COM/MISSION. 

The power of the railroad commission 
to regulate the business of telephone com- 
panies is to be found in Act 206 of the 
public acts of 1913, and authority to re- 
quire the physical connection of tele- 
phone lines is contained in section 6 ot 
the act, which reads as follows: 


Whenever the commission, after a 
hearing had on its own motion or upon 
complaint of any party in interest, shall 
find that a physical connection can rea- 
sonably be made between the lines of 
two or more persons, copartnerships or 
corporations operating telephone lines, 
whose lines by such connection can be 
made to form a continuous line of com- 
munication, and that public convenience 
and necessity will be subserved thereby, 
or shall upon like motion or complaint 
find that two or more persons, copart- 
nerships or corporations so operating 
telephone lines have failed to establish 
joint rates, tolls or charges for services 
by or over their said lines, the commis- 
sion may by its order require that such 
physical connection be made, and may 
prescribe through lines and joint rates, 
tolls and charges to be made and to be 
used and observed in the future. 

If such persons, copartnerships or cor- 
porations so operating telephone lines 
and telephone facilities, do not agree 
upon the division between them of the 
cost of installing of such physical con- 
nection or connections, or the division of 
any joint rate, tolls or charges estab- 
lished by the commission over such 
through line, the commission shall have 
authority, after hearing to establish such 
division. 

Upon considering this section of the 
act, it will be observed, in the first place, 
that the railroad commission is given no 
authority by the statute to require a 
physical connection between the lines of 
two or more persons, co-partnerships or 
corporations operating telephone lines, 
unless the lines, by such connection, “can 
be made to form a continuous line of 
communication.” 

Complainant insists that this means a 
“continuous line of communication” be- 
tween places not already connected by 
any telephone line, and that it does not 
apply to such a situation as that at Tra- 
verse City, which is now connected with 
practically all other places by the lines 
of the Michigan company. 

If the lines of the Michigan company, 
counsel say, in illustrating their position, 
ran only from Charlevoix to Traverse 
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City, and the lines of the Citizens 
company ran only from’ Traverse 


City to Cadillac, then the lines might be 
required to connect so as to form a con- 
tinuous line of communication between 
Charlevoix and Cadillac. And counsel 
argue that the statute should be so con- 
strued as to authorize the requirement 
of physical connection between telephone 
lines only in situations substantially cov- 
ered by the illustration. In other words, 
it is counsel’s position that, in the hypo- 
thetical case, connection of the lines might 
be required, under the statute, so that 
subscribers of the Citizens company in 
Cadillac could talk with subscribers of 
the Michigan company in Charlevoix, but 
that it could not be required so that 
subscribers of the Citizens company in 
Traverse City should have the same priv- 
ilege. 

In this we think counsel for complain- 
ant attempt to read into the statute a 
limitation not expressed by its language. 
There is nothing said about existing lines 
of communication, or the absence of such 
lines. Nor is the continuous line ‘spoken 
of restricted to communication between 
different towns and cities, 


PHYSICAL CONNECTION POWER. 


We think the statute must be held to 
give the commission authority, if other 
necessary conditions exist, to order a 
physical connection of telephone lines 
whenever and wherever those lines “by 
stich connection can be made to form a 
continuous line of communication,” 
whether the communication is between 
different towns or between subscribers to 
different telephones in the same town. 

Complainant also claims that an en- 
forced physical connection between its 
lines and those of the Citizens company 
would not be an exercise of the right of 
regulation, but would amount to such a 
taking of its property as could be justi- 
fied only under the power of eminent do- 
main and upon the payment of compen- 
sation. As the basis of this contention it 
is argued that the Citizens company would 
be given the use and control of complain- 
ant’s lines every time one of its sub- 
scribers talked over them by means of 
the connection. 


In support of this position our atten- 
tion is directed to Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. vs. Eshleman, 166 Cal. 640. 
With all due respect for that court, how- 
ever, we find ourselves unable to agree 
with its conclusion as to the effect of 
a connection between competing lines. 
BUSINESS OF A TELEPHONE COMPANY. 


The business of a telephone company 
is to transmit oral messages from one 
point to another, and for that purpose 
every patron, whether he is a subscriber 
or not, has the use of its lines for the 
time being. That is the public use to 
which they are dedicated. 
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Without the physical connection, each 
subscriber to a Citizens telephone is en- 
titled to the same use of complainant’s 
lines that he would have with the physi- 
cal connection, the difference being that 
with the lines connected, he can talk 
from his own telephone, while without 
the connection he would be obliged to go 
to a public station of complainant com- 
pany. 

The relations of a telephone company 
in this state are not simply with its own 
subscribers but with the public generally, 
and it is forbidden by law to make any 
discrimination between persons. How. 
2nd. P. 7221. Complainant would have the 
same control over its own lines if the 
Citizens subscriber should talk from his 
house or office that it would have if he 
should talk from one of complainant’s 
public stations; and complainant, not the 
Citizens company, would receive compen- 
sation for the use of the lines. 

PuysICAL CONNECTION A REGULATION. 


It would amount simply, so far as this 
phase of the matter is concerned, to a 
difference in the way messages were got 
to and from the Citizens subscribers, and 
would be, not a taking of property by 
eminent domain, but a regulation in the 
interest of the public. 

This conclusion, we think, is in accord- 
ance with the weight of authority. Pacific 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. Wright- 
Dickinson Hotel Co., 214 Pac. 666; 
Pioneer Telephone & Telegraph Co. vs. 
Grant County Rural Telephone Co., 38 
Okla. 554; Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. 
Railroad Commission, 156 N. W. R. 614. 

PRINCIPLES OF REGULATORY CONTROL. 

In one sense there may be, and often 
is, a taking of property through the legiti- 
mate exercise of the power of regulation, 
and as necessarily incident thereto. In 
such case the company whose business is 
subjected to the regulation, is not de- 
prived of the title to, or possession of, its 
property, but it may be required to fore- 
go profits which it might otherwise re- 
ceive; to apply its property, within the 
dedicated use, to some purpose, contrary 
to its wishes; to expend its money as it 
would not otherwise expend it; to per- 
form service it would not perform except 
for the regulation, and to submit to 
losses which it would prefer to avoid. 

In Wisconsin, M. & P. R. Co. vs. Ja- 
cobson, 179 U. S. 287, the railroad com- 
pany was required to expend its money 
for a railroad connection, and to submit 
to certain losses in revenue. In Chicago 
M. & St. P. R. Co. vs. Iowa, 233 U. S. 
334, the company was required to accept 
and transport loaded cars received from 
other railroads, although it was willing 
and desired to use its own cars for the 
purpose. 

In Worcester vs. Norwich & W. R. Co., 
109 Mass. 103, the company was _ sub- 
jected to heavy expenses in establishing 
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a union depot. And see Oregon R. R. 
& N. Co. vs. Fairchild, 224 U. S. 510; 
Pittsburg C. C. & St. L. R. Co. vs. 
Railroad Commission, 171 Ind. 179; 
Grand Trunk R. Co. vs. Mich. R. Com. 
231 U. S. 457, and many other cases. 
These relate mainly, if not wholly, to 
the connection of railroad tracks, but the 
principles announced are applicable to the 
control of any public utility by the state. 
Inasmuch as the regulation of public 
utilities by the state is thus, and neces- 
sarily, an interference to some extent 
with private property, it can be justified 
only by the demands of public conven- 
ience and necessity; and the regulation 
must be reasonable, having in view the 
public interest to be subserved and the 
extent of the burden imposed. Oregon R. 


R. & N. Co. vs. Fairchilds, supra; Gt. 
Northern Ry. vs. Minnesota, 238 U. S. 
340. 


COMPETITION AND PHYSICAL CONNECTION. 


The commission has found that the 
physical connection of telephone lines, ‘as 
directed by the order in question, is a 
public convenience and necessity, and we 
think it had sufficient grounds for that 
conclusion. The telephone has become a 
vital element in the business and social 
life of the people, and enters so largely 
into the conduct of all of their affairs 
that the elimination of unnecessary ex- 
pense, and the saving of time in its use, 
have become matters of importance. 

Men can no longer afford to loiter 
around public pay stations for the pur- 
pose of sending or receiving messages, 
and the duplication of instruments in the 
house and office has grown into a waste 
of large proportions. These evils come 
largely from the existence of competing 
companies in the same community and, 
so far as reasonable regulation can im- 
prove the situation, such regulation is 
assuredly required by public convenience 
and necessity. 

Communities should not be held up 
until one or the other of adverse com- 
panies has been eliminated through the 
long battle of competition, if the delay 
can be justly and lawfully avoided. This 
was evidently the view of the legislature 
when telephone companies were brought 
under the control of the railroad com- 
mission, and that body was given the 
powers of regulation conferred by the 
statute referred to. 

It is suggested, however, by counsel 
for complainant, that the evils mentioned 
as furnishing grounds for regulation in 
the interest of the public, are evils com- 
mon to all competition between telephone 
companies, and could not have been with- 
in the contemplation of the legislature, 
when it required, in each case, before 
action by the commission, a special find- 
ing that public convenience and neces- 
sity would be subserved thereby. 

(Concluded on page 38.) 
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Editor’s Introduction to Part VI. 
The Valuation of Telephone 
Properties. 

With this issue a new subject is taken 
up—that of valuation of telephone plants. 

This is a subject which is of great in- 
terest to telephone companies at the pres- 
ent time. Many companies have already 
had appraisals made of their plants, but 
there are still many other companies 
which, in the not far distant future, 
will have to undergo appraisement. A 
knowledge of valuation work is there- 
fore quite essential to those engaged in 
the management of telephone plants. 

In this series of articles, the history 
will be presented of the development of 
public service commissions and their func- 
tions with relation to valuation. The 
definitions of terms used in appraisement 
work will be given with the general prin- 
ciples which apply. The methods of de- 
termining a fair value of a utility proper- 
ty will be discussed, together with the 
factors involved. Depreciation and the 
methods of computing and providing for 
it will be considered, while the pro- 
cedure in making an appraisal will be 
outlined. The relation of the valuation 
of a property to the rates charged will 
be discussed. 

This part of the “Fundamental Prin- 
ciples of the Telephone Business,” known 
as “Part VI., the Valuation of Telephone 
Properties,” will be presented by Chas. 
W. McKay, of Chicago. 

Mr. McKay has been engaged in tele- 
phone engineering and appraisal work 
since graduating from Sibley College of 
Mechanical Engineering, Cornell Uni- 
versity, in 1906. In July, 1906, he entered 
the employ of the New York & New 
Jersey Telephone Co. (now the New 
York Telephone Co.) and after serving 
a brief apprenticeship in the maintenance 
department, was assigned to the newly- 
organized plant engineering department. 
In 1909 he was appointed engineer for 
the North Brooklyn district, having 
charge of the preparation of plans and 
estimates for all outside construction 
work in the district. 

In 1910, at the time the New York 
Telephone Co. absorbed all of the up- 
state Bell companies, Mr. McKay was 
assigned to special work and spent the 
greater part of the next year in inspect- 
ing a number of the larger of the com- 


pany’s newly-acquired properties, making 
plans for cutovers and such renovations 
as he deemed necessary to put the prop- 
erties in first-class operating condition. 
In 1911 he was recalled to the company’s 
headquarters in New York and _ subse- 
quently appointed engineer for the bur- 
rough of Queens. 

Resigning from the New York Tele- 
phone Co. in the spring of 1912, during 
the year 1912-13, Mr. McKay was asso- 
ciated with Henry Floy in the capacity 
of assistant engineer. While with Mr. 
Floy he was identified with several im- 
portant appraisal cases, the Belt Line 
Railway Corporation of New York City 
among others. 

In the summer of 1913 Mr. McKay be- 
came engineer to the McCall & Clark 
Co., efficiency experts, of New York, 
and in October, 1913, he became affiliated 
with the engineering firm of McMeen & 
Miller, of Chicago. Since this latter date 
the major portion of his time has been 
spent on problems involving the appraise- 
ment of public utility properties. 

From the foregoing it is seen that 
Mr. McKay is well qualified to present 
in TELEPHONY this most important sub- 
ject—one that is of such great interest 
at the present time. That he writes with 
authority is unquestioned. 


CHAPTER I.—Commission Form 
of Public Utility Regulation. 


1. Early Supervision Over Dispensa- 
tion of Public Necessities —The subject of 
commission control of the corporations 
whose function is to supply the public 
with light, power, water, intercommuni- 
cating and transportation facilities is one 
that is deservedly gaining wide-spread no- 
toriety. 

At the time of the inauguration of the 
commission form of utility regulation, a 
comparatively few years ago, there was 
a reasonable doubt in the public mind as 
to whether the large expenditures es- 
sential to the establishment and main- 
tenance of public service commissions 
could, in the long run, be justified. That 
this doubt has been largely, if not en- 
tirely, dispelled will not be questioned by 
one who has had the good fortune to 
live in a community where public utilities 
are subservient to competent commission 
control. 

The regulation of business enterprises 
by local or general government is not 
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by any means a new departure, although 
the present form of commission control 
originated with the establishment of the 
Massachusetts Board of Railway Com- 
missioners in the early sixties. 

As early as the 13th century the Eng- 
lish government exercised a more or less 
rigorous supervision over the dispensa- 
tion of public necessities. Naturally the 
commodities with which our present com- 
missions are chiefly concerned—i. e. gas, 
electric light, telephone and railway serv- 
ice—were non-existent at that time, and 
the government confined its activities 
principally to the regulation of private 
enterprises supplying the public with food- 
stuffs, tobacco, ale and kindred com- 
modities. Curiously enough, these ar- 
ticles are exempt from commission con- 
trol at present. This is due largely to 
the fact that the competitive system, per- 
petuated in this country by the enact- 
ment of the anti-trust laws, insures mod- 
erate prices and reasonable service. 

2. Forerunner of Modern Commission 
Control.—One branch of the early Eng- 
lish regulation, however, may be regard- 
ed as a forerunner of our modern com- 
mission control. An act of Parliament, 
establishing a uniform tariff for boat- 
men on the River Thames, stipulated that 
schedules of rates should be posted in 
public places, and that eight of the boat- 
men should be elected to serve as in- 
spectors, reporting violations of the law 
to the mayor of London and board of 
aldermen—acting as a commission to set- 
tle complaints. 

About the same time another act of 
Parliament provided for the establish- 
ment of a schedule of wagon freight 
tariffs, relegating the necessary authori- 
ty for the enforcement to the county 
judicial authorities. 

Later, in our own country during Co- 
lonial times, prices of foodstuffs, liquors 
and tobacco were regulated by law. Some 
attempt at further utility supervision is 
evidenced in the enactment of Colonial 
laws prescribing the adoption of “fair 
charges” for various classes of mechani- 
cal work. 

3. Underlying Reasons for Abandon- 
ment of Early Regulative Attempts — 
It is interesting to follow the reasoning 
underlying the abandonment of these 
early attempts at government regulation 
and their reincarnation. after a lapse of 
many years, in the form of the modern 
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utility commissions. In the early days, 
business, in European cities at least, was 
limited to a comparatively small class, 
the tradesmen or small shop-keepers, 
upon whom the upper and lower classes 
were dependent for the necessities of life. 

The upper classes looked down upon 
business, while the lower classes had 
neither the means nor the education to 
permit their participation. As a result, 
the commercial class was not large, com- 
petition along the yarious lines of trade 
was not keen, and the tradespeople were 
inclined to make the most of the situa- 
tion by boosting prices. This in time 
caused a retaliation on the part of the 
upper or ruling classes in the form of 
legislation, providing for the regulation 
of retail prices. 

As time went on, scientific discovery, 
as evidenced by the printing press, steam 
engine, telegraph and telephone, opened 
the way to larger opportunities in the 
commercial world, and “trade” developed 
into “business.” The opportunities pre- 
sented attracted the brain and intellect 
of the upper classes and increased edu- 
cational facilities permitted an influx from 
the lower. 

Every line of business and manufacture 
felt the stimulus of competition, with 
the result that prices were more or less 
automatically regulated, and the need for 
strict governmental supervision of the 
retail prices of commodities, such as 
clothing and foodstuffs, diminished. 

4, Later Day Demand for Governmental 
Regulation of So-Called Public Utilities — 
In the meantime, however, the public 
had been becoming more and more de- 
pendent upon another class of utilities 
more or less monopolistic in their nature 
—which at first had been regarded as 
luxuries—railroads, electricity, gas, the 
telephone and the telegraph. 

If a man is dissatisfied with a pair of 
shoes, he may easily change his dealer 
or obtain any one of a dozen or more 
other standard makes. If he receives poor 
service from, or is charged exorbitant 
rates by, the car company that carries 
him from his house to his office, he can- 
not change to another line—or at least 
not without considerable inconvenience 
to himself. 

Hence the need for definite govern- 
mental or commission regulation of the 
class of utilities to which the street rail- 
way corporations belong—the so-called 
public utilities. 

5. Function of Public Utility Commis- 
sions—In general, the function of the 
public utility commissions, as typified by 
the commissions in the states of New 
York, Wisconsin and Massachusetts, may 
be described as the supervision and regu- 
lation of the following classes of com- 
panies operating within the boundaries 
of their respective states: 

a. Railroad—steam and electric. 
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b. Electric light, heat and power. 
c. Gas. 

d. Water. 

e. Telephone and telegraph. 

f. Express. 


. Warehouse, grain elevator and dock. 

6. Scope of Commissions’ Work.— 
The scope of the work of such com- 
missions may be summarized under the 
following headings: 

a. Supervision and regulation of the 
service rendered by utility companies. 

b. Regulation of the rates charged for 
service. 

c. Supervision of the issuance of se- 
curities. 

d. Establishment of uniform accounts 
and reports. 

e. Regulation of capital expenses. 

7. Supervision and Regulation of Serv- 
ice-—The supervision and regulation of 
service is undoubtedly one of the most 
difficult tasks a commission has to face. 
The reasons for adequate standards of 
service are obvious. 

The so-called utilities have become such 
an important factor in our daily lives that 
the slightest deviation from the accus- 
tomed standards becomes not only a 
source of annoyance to the utility pat- 
rons, but in some cases a serious menace 
to the community at large. It, therefore, 
devolves upon the utility commission to 
determine the highest degree of efficiency 
which may reasonably be expected of the 
various utilities and, having once de- 
termined adequate service standards, to 
insure their proper maintenance. 

The commission’s work in this field 
includes the inspection and periodic test- 
ing of electric meters to insure the main- 
tenance of pre-determined service stand- 
ards; tests of the heating quality of 
gas; investigation of the quality of serv- 
ice rendered by telephone companies, not- 
ing especially delays in completing sub- 
scribers’ calls, errors on the part of the 
operators in giving wrong numbers and 
deficiencies in transmission; in the case 
of water companies—pressure tests for 
insurance of proper fire protection, tests 
of meter accuracy and the determination 
of the quality of the water supplied for 
domestic purposes. 

8. The Regulation of Rates—The 
regulation of rates is probably the most 
complicated problem encountered by com- 
missions and usually involves an ap- 
praisement of the property under con- 
sideration. 

Rates that are too high or that are un- 
justly discriminatory are obviously unde- 
sirable. On the other hand rates that are 
too low may; and usually do, in the long 
run militate against the general welfare 
of the community. When the rates are 
inadequate for the proper maintenance 
of the plant, poor service inevitably re- 
sults. 

The function of the commission there- 
fore is to collect all the available data 
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as to cost of service, cost of maintain- 
ing the plant in proper condition for 
supplying adequate service, the cost of the 
physical plant and the cost of establish- 
ing the plant as an operating entity. With 
all of this information at hand, the com- 
mission may determine a proper return 
to the investors for the use of their capi- 
tal and a rate scale that will insure such 
a return. 

9. Supervision of the Issuance of Se- 
curities—Another duty of the utility com- 
mission consists of the supervision of 
the issuance of stocks and bonds by the 
various utility companies. The securities 
of well-regulated utilities have gained 
wide-spread favor during the past decade 
as a field for popular investment. 

Such a condition is advantageous both 
to the utilities and to the public. It es- 
tablishes a closer bond of sympathy be- 
tween the companies and the general pub- 
lic, and at the same time provides a more 
lucrative field for the small investor. 

Obviously then, the financial operations 
of the utility companies should and do 
have the careful supervision of the regu- 
latory bodies. Over-capitalization is not 
only a serious menace to the investor, 
but often results in an excuse for poor 
service. 

10. Establishment of Uniform Accounts 
and Reports.—Intelligent supervision of 
public utility activities by public service 
commissions is necessarily predicated 
upon a system of accounting that lends 
itself readily to analysis by the commis- 
sion’s experts. To this end most of the 
state commissions have devised uniform 
accounting systems for the various types 
of utilities falling under their jurisdic- 
tion. 

The initial step in this direction was, 
however, taken by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and the accounting 
instructions enforced by the various state 
commissions are of a necessity founded 
upon the extensive accounting systems 
prescribed by the Interstate commission. 

11. Regulation of Capital Expenditures. 
—The regulation of capital expenditures 
is by no means the least important func- 
tion of public service commissions. It 
will be readily seen that indiscriminate 
duplications of plant—such, for instance, 
as the extension of an electric light com- 
pany’s plant into a territory already ade- 
quately cared for by a rival company-— 
will, in the long run, prove a burden upon 
the community and of questionable bene- 
fit to companies involved. 

To quote Halford Erickson, former 
chairman of the Wisconsin Railroad 
Commission : 


There is one more field in which the 
commission has an important function in 
promoting the highest efficiency and low- 
est cost of public utility service. This is 
in the prevention of duplication and waste 
in the establishment and extension of both 
railway and municipal utility plants. It is 
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recognized by the railroad and public utili- 
ty laws of Wisconsin that public service 
corporations are in their nature monopo- 
lies, and that the interests of the public 
are best conserved by protecting monop- 
oly in these industries and at the same 
time supervising and regulating them in 
the public interest. To carry out this pur- 
pose, competition among public service 
companies in the establishment of new 
lines and plants is prohibited except un- 
der such conditions as make its existence 
a benefit to the public. 

By keeping fairly close rein on the in- 
vestment of capital where another in- 
vestment has already been made for the 
same purpose, and at the same time per- 
mitting such extensions and even dupli- 
cation as will result in the greatest de- 
velopment of profitable business and the 
widest diffusion of needed services among 
the public, the commission's regulation of 
capital expenditures is capable of pro- 
ducing very beneficial results to investors 
and a permanent advantage to the con- 
suming public. 


12. Purposes of Determination of Value 
by Commissions—From the foregoing 
synopsis of commission activities, the im- 
portance of uniform and dependable 
methods of ascertaining the value of pub- 
lic utilities will be apparent. In general, 
it may be said, that the object sought in 
the appraisement of such properties is the 
determination of “value” for purposes of: 

a. Rate regulation. 


b. Sale or amalgamation of utility 
properties. 
c. Capitalization in connection with 


proposed bond or stock issues. 

d. Establishing proper basis for taxa- 
tion. 

e. Establishing uniform accounting sys- 
tems at the instigation of utility com- 
missions. 

(To be continued.) 
Petroleum Telephone Co. to Erect 
New Telephone Exchange. 

The Petroleum Telephone Co., of Oil 
City, Pa., has awarded the contract for 
the construction of a new exchange and 
office building, the cost of which is es- 
timated at $60,000. It is expected that 
the building will be ready for occupancy 
November 1, when new equipment cost- 
ing some $75,000 will be installed, making 
a total expenditure of $135,000. 

The new building will be located on 
Sycamore street, opposite the rear of 
the Derrick building, and will be a two- 
story structure of gray brick trimmed 
with black mortar. The basement will 
be constructed on a level with the pres- 
‘ent grade of the lot and will make it 
in reality a three-story building. 

From a point of equipment, the tele- 
phone building will be a model of the 
most up-to-date business structures. A 
modern vapor heating system will be 
installed, as will an electric vacuum clean- 
ing system on every floor. 

Not content with making the building 
absolutely fireproof, a system of water 
pipes will be laid around the roof under 
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the eaves. If any other building near 
should catch fire and the telephone build- 
ing be in a danger from the outside, the 
pipes can be opened and the four walls 
will be protected behind wells of water. 
A gas engine for generating electricity 
to charge batteries will also be installed 
and an incinerator for destroying all 
refuse and garbage. 

The basement will have space for four 
automobiles and will house the construc- 
tion department. The main floor will be 
occupied by the business offices and draft- 
ing room and the second floor will be 
turned over to the switchboards, terminals 
and the exchange equipment. 

Reports made of the business of the 
past year, show that the Petroleum com- 
pany has installed over 700 new stations, 
the greatest increase in the history of the 
company in any single year. The total 
number of stations now operated is 7,- 
600, 3,600 of these being in Oil City. 

As an evidence of the belief of the con- 
tinued prosperity of Oil City, and the 
possibilities in telephone business in the 
future, the Petroleum company will in- 
stall a switchboard with a capacity for 
2000 stations, while the number of sta- 
tions there is now only 3,600. The com- 
pany has also provided for the future, 
by putting in foundations in their new 
building which will enable the structure 
to be run up to six stories if necessary. 


Organization of Oregon Local Tel- 
ephone Association. 


A meeting was held recently by the 
Oregon Local .Telephone Association at 
Portland, Ore., and a permanent organ- 
ization effected with the following offi- 
cers: President, Charles E. Wells, of 
Hillsboro; Vice President, S. D. Crowe, 
of La Grande; Secretary, Charles H. But- 
ton, of Lebanon. The executive board is 
composed of E. E. Goff, of Newberg, S. 
G. Hughes, of Forest Grove, and C. B. 
Sundberg, of Dallas. 

The purpose of the association, as 
stated in a letter recently sent out to the 
local telephone companies in Oregon, is: 

To more closely concentrate the in- 
terests of locally owned and mutual tel- 
ephone companies for the general bene- 
fit and protection of all. 

To guard against unremunerative rates 
and ruinous practices. 

To benefit by the exchange of ideas on 
genera! operating conditions and prob- 
lems, with the purpose of ultimate im- 
provement to both companies and their 
subscribers. 

To reduce the expense of operation 
of all companies, through co-operative ad- 
vice and suggestion in the matter of eff- 
cient operating methods, uniformity of 
reports, etc. 

To support legislation for the protec- 
tion of the interests of both the com- 
panies and the subscribers. 
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The association has engaged the serv- 
ices of E. T. Busselle, consulting engi- 
neer, of Salem, Ore., as official consult- 
ing engineer, who will give special con- 
sideration to the members of the associa- 
tion requiring the services of a telephone 
engineer. 

A monthly bulletin is being published 
by the association in the interests of its 
members, containing news of special in- 
terest, together with court and commis- 
sion decisions affecting telephone com- 
panies, and a question and answer de- 
partment for the use of the members. 
Dakota Central Plans New Ex- 

change at Aberdeen, S. D. 

The Dakota Central Telephone Co. has 
purchased a site on the corner of South 
First street and Fourth avenue, S. W., 
Aberdeen, S. D., upon which it is planned 
to erect a new exchange and office build- 
ing. According to President J. L. W. Ziet- 
low, the company has outgrown its pres- 
ent quarters and it is but a question of 
a short time before additional facilities 
will be needed. 

The company plans the installation of 
a new exchange in Aberdeen which will 
not only meet the present demands and 
provide for immediate future needs but 
which will lay the foundations for any 
demands that will be laid upon the busi- 
ness for many years to come. This, Mr. 
Zietlow states, will necessitate the ex- 
penditure of at least $200,000 for equip- 
ment. 

While plans for the new building have 
not been definitely decided upon, it is 
probable that the structure will be 50 
by 100 ft. in size and three stories high. 
The building which the Dakota Central 
company now occupies has been sold and 
will be vacated upon the completion of 
the new exchange. It is expected that 
the new building will be completed by 
next winter. 


Telephone Line for Fire Protec- 
tion in California Forest. 

A government telephone line connect- 
ing Cattle Canyon with Follow’s camp in 
the Angeles National Forest, California, 
has been completed, according to a re- 
cent statement of Supervisor R. H. Charl- 
ton. The line traverses the San Gabriel 
canyon for a distance of four miles, 
and was installed as a protection against 
fires. 





Improvements for Maynard 
(Iowa) Telephone System. 

At a recent meeting of the directors of 
the Fayette County Mutual Telephone 
Co., of Fayette, Iowa, an order was placed 
for the necessary materials to cable the 
town of Maynard, Iowa, and to make 
cther needed improvements in the central 
office. Work will begin as early as pos- 
sible in the spring. 











Costs of Telephone Service 


Actual Cost of Service a Potent Factor in Securing Fair Rates for Public 
Utilities—Elements of Cost, Rate of Return, and Depreciation—Paper Pre- 
sented at Convention of United States Independent Telephone Association 


Regulation of public utilities in the 
broadest sense of the term, is an insti- 
tution of long starmding, but as we know 
it today, it has been a development of 
the last ten years. Railroad regulation, 
evolving out of the granger movement, 
reached its modern form with the es- 
tablishment of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the various degrees of 
control exercised by state commissions. 

The popularity of railroad regulation, 
the abuses—some real and some imag- 
inary—connected with franchise grants 
and extensions, and the general belief 
that public utility businesses were ex- 
cessively profitable, made the extension 
of regulation to public utilities a natural 
legislative step. : 


CHANGE IN ATTITUDE. 


During the past ten years the attitude 
of the public and of utility owners 
toward regulation by commissioners has 
undergone a marked change. Bitter crit- 
icism has been made of the commissions 
because rates have not been reduced to 
the extent which was hoped for when the 
regulatory laws were passed. The hopes 
of the public had been based upon the 
belief that sweeping and general reduc- 
tions in rates would follow the new 
method of control. When investigation 
failed to show that such reductions were 
possible, the reaction against state regu- 
lation set in. 

On the other hand, the fears of many 
of the utilities that state regulation would 
result in unreasonable reductions in earn- 
ings and the restriction of their proper 
activities, have proved to be largely with- 
out foundation. The logic of facts has 
prevented any such sweeping reductions 
of rates as the public had hoped for and 
the utilities had feared. The actual cost 
of service, as shown to the commissions, 
has been a potent factor in securing fair 
treatment for public utilities. 

Nevertheless, we hear the argument 
made that government regulation has 
failed to respond to the needs of the 
business controlled. Railroads contend 
that their earning power is unduly ham- 
pered and that, in consequence, they are 
unable to keep pace with the advancing 
requirements of service. 


RATES INCREASED BY COMMISSIONS. 


By far the larger number of telephone 
rate cases, which have been tried before 
the leading state commissions, have re- 
sulted in increased rates. Two reasons 
may be assigned for this situation: 


By George C. Mathews 

















The rates under which many companies 
have been operating were inadequate 
from the beginning. The growth of 
these companies from small beginnings, 
the fact that original rate schedules were 
made without sufficient knowledge of the 
cost of service, and the fear of compe- 
tition which prevented the adoption of 
adequate rates prior to the period of 
regulation, brought the companies under 
regulation with rate schedules unfitted 
to the business being carried on. 


The second reason may be found in 
the advancing costs of materials and 
labor for which there was no adequate 
offset in increased efficiency. 


Have INcrREASES BEEN ADEQUATE? 


Although increases in telephone rates 
have been frequent, we may question 
whether they have always been adequate. 
It is much easier for a regulatory body 
to deal liberally with a company which 
can stand a reduction of its rates, and 
where some reduction can be made with- 
out taking from the company all that it 
can possibly stand, than it is to permit a 
company to make increased charges to its 
customers. ~ 

If the public secures a substantial cut 
in rates, it is not disposed to inquire 
closely as to whether the greatest possible 
reduction was secured, or, whether further 
reductions might be secured later. As 
an illustration, the case of the Madison 
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Gas & Electric Co. in Wisconsin might 
be cited. The Wisconsin commission 
has made three reductions in the elec- 
tric rates of this company, but only the 
first reduction was made on the complaint 
of consumers. Having secured one sub- 
stantial cut in their bills, consumers were 
not sufficiently interested in the situation 
to file further complaints. 

When a rate must be increased, how- 
ever, the situation is quite different. Sub- 
scribers view with suspicion any attempt 
to increase their charges. I have known 
subscribers to spend several days’ time, 
and a considerable amount for traveling 
expenses in protesting because a switch- 
ing rate was increased 50 cents per year. 


THE CoMMISSION AND POLITICs. 


Furthermore, it is a regrettable fact 
that the doing of simple justice to a 
telephone company by permitting it to 
increase rates furnishes political capital 
to be used against the commission. Some 
years ago a pamphlet was given wide 
circulation, attacking the Wisconsin com- 
mission hecause it had permitted in- 
creases in a large number of telephone 
cases. As a matter of fact, the total of 
all such increases was considerably less 
than the reduction made by the commis- 
sion in its second Madison Gas & Elec- 
tric decision alone, and amounted to 
less than $20,000 per year. 

So long as public service commissions 
must be dependent on current legislation, 
the effect of public criticism of a policy 
of liberality in dealing with telephone 
companies is bound to be felt. It is 
not enough, however, to lament the fact 
that our system of regulation has its im- 
perfections. As long as public utility 
business is in private hands, some form 
of regulation will exist and the relation 
of the utilities to such regulation will 
be a problem for the utility owners. 

Utilities which have had cases to pre- 
sent before commissions in the past have 
paid a great deal of attention to the 
principles of valuation which they con- 
sidered proper, and have attempted to es- 
tablish what they considered a proper 
valuation as a basis for rates. Public 
service commissions and courts, however, 
seem to have pretty well established the 
bases on which utility property will be 
valued and the elements which will be 
given recognition. 

Probably it would make no marked 
difference to a telephone company 
whether it were permitted a low return 
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on a high valuation or a relatively higher 
return on a lower valuation. When the 
valuation is conservative, however, it is 
important that the rate of return, above 
all expenses, shall not be too strictly 
limited. With courts and regulatory com- 
missions practically settled on a policy 
of conservatism in valuations, the utility 
which is to secure a fair rate must be 
prepared to show the nature and extent 
of all elements of the cost of service. 


DIFFERENT VIEWPOINT OF COMMISSIONS. 


Operating men, familiar with the re- 
quirements of their business both present 
and anticipated, are apt to forget that 
the commissions necessarily have a dif- 
ferent viewpoint. The commission has 
not had years of experience with the par- 
ticular utility under review. It must base 
its conclusions on what it is costing that 
plant to furnish service or on what it 
should cost under normal conditions. 


The finding of the cost of service is 
of the utmost importance to the commis- 
sion because it is the only definite basis 
upon which the commission can proceed. 


Bearing in mind that the theory of our 
public utility laws places the burden of 
proof on the company which seeks to 
increase rates and that the most impor- 
tant thing to prove is that the cost of 
service requires that increased rates be 
granted, and the further fact that regu- 
lation has a very conservative tendency 
in dealing with rate increases, it seems 
that telephone companies have not paid 
enough attention to showing what it 
costs them to furnish service. Nor can 
the importance of fully showing the cost 
be over-emphasized in cases where com- 
plaint is made against existing rates, as 
rates, which are apparently too high, are 
often found no more than reasonable 
when all the costs are considered. 


ELEMENTS OF COsrT. 


What are the elements of cost which 
a telephone company must meet? They 
can be classified under three heads: 

1. Return on investment, which is 
the cost of the capital needed to con- 
duct the business. 

2. Provision for depreciation, 
which covers the cost of property 
used up in the business. 

3. Current operating and main- 
tenance expenses. 

Much can be found in the decisions 
of public utility commissions as to the 
rate of return to which public utilities 
should be entitled but there is very little 
which would indicate that the telephone 
companies are placed on any different 
basis than other utilities as to the rate 
of return which should be permitted. The 
facts, however, are that when measured 
by the standard set by the commissions 
themselves, a 7 per cent. return does not 
cover the cost of capital to many Inde- 
pendent companies. 
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THE SECURING OF CAPITAL. 


Under the conditions which have pre- 
vailed in a large part of the Independent 
telephone business, outside capital, i. e. 
capital not furnished by those in rather 
close charge of the business, has not 
been attracted to the business. There 
are reputable bondhouses which will not 
handle bonds of telephone companies, 
considering them too risky for conser- 
vative investment. We who are here 
this afternoon have faith in the Indepen- 
dent telephone business, but as a whole 
it has not been and is not yet a busi- 
ness in which the investor seeking a con- 
servative bond will put his money. 

Contrast this with the electrical and 
gas businesses whose bonds have estab- 
lished a reputation secondary only to the 
best railroad and municipal securities. 
If a 7 per cent. or & per cent. return is 
required for such businesses, what would 
be a fair return for the telephone in- 
custry? To measure this by the com- 
mission’s standard is next to impossible 
because the Independent telephone busi- 
ness has not been built up on outside 
capital. 

THE Rate OF RETURN. 


Commissions say that a fair rate of 
return is such a rate as will normally 
attract capital to the industry. Undoubt- 
edly, in the future, the business will come 
to rely to a greater extent on borrowed 
money. But if business which has not 
attracted outside capital in the past, ex- 
pects to establish its credit as a bor- 
rower in the future, it cannot be limited 
to a 7 per cent. or 8 per cent. return 
upon a conservative value. 

There is a _ serious question as to 
whether 7 per cent. is really adequate for 
the greater number of utilities operating 
under average conditions. Recently I 
had an opportunity to ascertain the ac- 
tual rate of interest paid on money se- 
cured from the sale of bonds by a num- 
ber of representative gas and electric 
utilities. The nominal rate was in most 
cases either 5 per cent. or 6 per cent., but 
the actual rate on the money secured, mak- 
ing allowance for the discount, was from 
6 per cent. to 8 per cent. and the average 
something over 7 per cent. . This was 
on the borrowed money only. But in 
order to borrow money, even at such 
rates, the utility had to be earning more 
than that rate on the total property. 

Conservative bondhouses will handle 
utility bond issues only when the trust 
deed provides that additional bonds can- 
not be issued for new construction, ex- 
cept when the net earnings are from one 
and three-fourths times to twice the in- 
terest on outside bonds. Public utility 
bonds are frequently issued for from 70 
per cent. to 80 per cent. of the value of 
the property. If net earnings are to be 
twice the interest on bonds, the portion 
of the investment not represented by 
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borrowed money must earn a rate much 
higher than the rate on bonds. 


These are the conditions which prevail 
in gas and electric utilities. In the tele- 
phone business, where outside capital was 
not secured and was not attracted to 
the business, the reasonable rate of re- 
turn must be more than the normal cost 
of capital in other utilities. 


Wuy a HicH Return? 


Our critics may say that we are in- 
consistent in arguing that a high return 
should be allowed, because the Indepen- 
dent telephone business has, in fact, de- 
veloped rapidly. True, the business has 
developed rapidly and capital has been 
supplied, but it has been supplied to a 
very large extent by those who already 
had their money invested and who had to 
put in more money to protect it. Where 
money was borrowed, it was frequently 
borrowed on security furnished by indi- 
viduals connected with the company and 
not on the security of the company itself. 

The manager of one of the leading In- 
dependent companies of Wisconsin re- 
cently told me of his experience. It had 
been decided to spend several thousands 
of dollars on improvements. A _ local 
banker who was interested in the com- 
pany offered to sell stock to provide the 
money. The manager went ahead with 
his plans, but when the time came for 
the money to be supplied, it was dis- 
cevered that no stock whatever could be 
sold. 

It then became necessary to borrow 
money. The company could not borrow 
and the men connected with it would not 
assume the risk of endorsing its notes. 
Finally the manager had to raise the 
money on his own personal security. 

That company is one of the most pro- 
gressive and best established in Wiscon- 
sin. If it had been in the electric busi- 
ness, there would have been no question 
as to its borrowing power. If money 
could not be supplied, the existing in- 
vestment would be jeopardized. But it 
required the credit of an individual to 
secure the funds. 

I think it is clearly unreasonable to 
fix a rate of return for telephone com- 
panies with reference to what is consid- 
ered a fair rate in other businesses where 
conditions have not been at all similar. 
It is equally unreasonable to hold that 
the fairness of a rate of return can be 
measured by the rate which has prevailed 
in the business in the past, when the 
business has been built up by the ac- 
tive owners putting in more money and 
accepting the rate of return which they 
could secure, because it was impracti- 
cable to borrow money on _ reasonable 
terms. 

This does not mean that the telephone 
man should ask for anything unreason- 
able. But he is engaged in a business 
which up to the present has not generally 
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had a credit rating such as prevailed in 
other lines of utility business—and a fair 
rate of return for him is not to be meas- 
ured by what prevails in other businesses. 


Bonps A CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT. 


The time is undoubtedly coming when 
telephone bonds will have an established 
place among conservative utility securi- 
ties. Bonds of many Independent tele- 
phone companies now have all the essen- 
tials of a conservative investment, but 
they do not appeal to the investing public 
because the reputation of telephone se- 
curities generally has not been estab- 
lished. 

In order to establish an investment rep- 
utation for their securities, telephone 
companies must be permitted to earn a 
liberal return. To too greatly limit the 
return, simply makes it more difficult for 
the industry to reach a point where a 
relatively low rate will suffice. 

The industry is well established. It 
fulfills a need and recently it has been 
securing some protection from competi- 
tion. No real essential is lacking to 
make its bonds a conservative investment. 
But even with all these things in its 
favor, the normal cost of capital, or fair 
rate of return, will be relatively high 
until a demand for telephone securities 
has been established. 

ALLOWANCE FOR DEPRECIATION. 


Of even more fundamental importance 
than a fair return of investment is a 
proper allowance for depreciation. Unless 
depreciation is provided for, there is an 
actual disappearance of assets. The co- 
cperative companies have probably suf- 
fered the most because, in many cases, 
they were started by men who were not 
familiar with the requirements of the 
telephone business and also, because one 
of the chief purposes of the companies 
has been to supply service at the lowest 
possible rate. 

In attempting to keep the rate down to 
the cost of service, the importance of 
depreciation as an element of cost has 
been overlooked. The relatively short 
life of telephone equipment, particularly 
the type of equipment frequently used 
by the co-operative companies, soon 
brought these companies face to face with 
the problem of rehabilitation for which 
funds had not been provided—and the 
problem of securing funds for rebuilding 
is the most serious question which they 
have before them. Probably we all know 
of such companies whose equipment is 
junk and whose rehabilitation would re- 
quire complete rebuilding. 

But the co-operative company has not 
stood alone in failing to provide for de- 
preciation. The recognition of a de- 
preciation beyond what could be made 
good by current repairs has become com- 
plete only within the last few years. In 
fact, it is hardly correct to say that it is 
even now fully recognized, as there are 
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a few decisions of public utility commis- 
sions which question the propriety of 
making an allowance for depreciation in 
fixing rates. But, although the necessity 
of providing for depreciation is very 
generally understood, relatively little has 
been done in studying the requirements 
of particular companies. 


COMMISSION DEPRECIATION RATES. 


The rates allowed by the commissions 
have almost always been based upon 
tables of average lives without much, 
if any, adaptation to the requirements of 
the company under review. Let us see 
how this works out. The average height 
of the men in this room may be 5 ft. 
8 in., yet there may not be a man in 
the room whose height is just that 
amount. A suit of clothes made to the 
average of the measurements of all of us, 
might fit none of us and at best, would 
be satisfactory to a very few. 

Somewhat the same is true of depre- 
ciation. The average useful life, for 
example, of iron wire may be 10 years, 
as is frequently assumed, but a depre- 
ciation rate based on a 10-year life may 
not be correct for a particular company. 

One company, which I have in mind, 
found that bare iron wire on a portion 
of its system would last only three years 
because of the chemical action of the 
fumes from a manufacturing plant. An- 
other company operated in a _ rapidly- 
growing city where open wire soon had 
to give place to cable. Another was in 
a locality which seemed particularly sub- 
ject to severe sleet storms, which made 
the life of wire plant less than the as- 
sumed average. Others, operating under 
more favorable conditions, have found 
that wire would last for more than the 
average period. 

The point to this is that although, in 
fixing rates, regulatory bodies have gen- 
erally considered the company’s actual 
expenses for operation and current main- 
tenance, the depreciation provision has 
been based to a large extent upon as- 
sumed average conditions for the indus- 
try as a whole. One of the reasons for 
this has been that in very few cases have 
the companies offered evidence to show 
what the actual or probable depreciation 
requirements of their plants would 
amount to—nor is it an easy matter to 
estimate the depreciation requirements of 
a particular plant. 

Wuy 

Depreciation may occur because of 
wear and tear, because of the action of 
the elements, and because of obsolescence 
and inadequacy. To estimate the amount 
of annual depreciation requires a careful 
study of all of these elements. Just as 
physical decay may be widely different 
for different plants, obsolescence and in- 
adequacy may be much more important 
elements of depreciation in one plant 
than in another. 


DEPRECIATION Occurs. 
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In rapidly-growing cities, obsolescence 
and inadequacy have been of tremendous 
importance. The Bell system conducts 
the most elaborate fundamental plan 
studies of any utility organization, in an 
attempt to forecast the telephone require- 
ments of a given community. Yet 
even the Bell system is not free from 
losses due to obsolescence and inade- 
quacy. I have been told that in some 
Chicago streets conduits have been laid 
four times, each of the earlier systems 
having become inadequate. 


OBSOLESCENCE AND INADEQUACY. 


The necessity of changing from mag- 
neto to common battery, from open wire 
to cable, and from overhead to under- 
ground construction, are all examples of 
the effect of obsolescence to which the 
law of averages does not apply in any 
particular instance. Nor can the rate 
at which property became obsolete or 
inadequate in the past, which is the basis 
upon which life tables have been built up, 
be adopted blindly in providing for the 
future. One company may have a mag- 
neto switchboard in good condition, but 
which will soon be obsolete for the com- 
munity served. A neighboring company, 
in a similar community, ‘may have the 
latest type of common battery board. 
Clearly the element of obsolescence is 
more important in one case than in the 
other. 

We know the history of telephone 
switchboards and something of the effect 
of obsolescence in the past, but can we 
measure the danger of obsolescence of 
the modern types? Will they be super- 
seded by the automatic, by the auto- 
manual type or by a manual board with 
automatic features? Opinions will differ 
as to the type of board for the future, 
but that many present-day boards will be 
obsolete before they are worn out in 
service is unquestionable. 

The only way to arrive at a measure 
ef future obsolescence is to make as full 
a study of probable future conditions 
as circumstances will permit. The con- 
clusions may be to some extent erro- 
neous, but they will be a much better 
guide to the depreciation requirements 
of the future than past experience with 
equipment of an altogether different 
type. 

Inadequacy, likewise, can be to some 
extent anticipated. Of course there will 
always be instances where the growth 
of a community will be far different 
from what has been anticipated, but 
much can be learned from the failures 
of the past. For one thing, we are not 
likely to see a repetition of the errors 
which arose from a failure to foresee 
the extent to which the telephone busi- 
ness would develop. 

Much of the inadequacy which has 
existed has been due to underestimating 
the rate of growth of the business, rela- 
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tive to population. While this same diffi- 
culty will be present in some instances in 
the future, the possibilities of telephone 
development are so much better under- 
stood than they were a few years ago 
that the probability of inadequacy in the 
future cannot be judged entirely by the 
past experience. 


GUIDE FOR DEPRECIATION. 


All of the elements which cause de- 
preciation are different for different com- 
panies. For every company, the needs 
of the future and the character of the 
construction will be likely to form a bet- 
ter guide than past experience with dif- 
ferent types of equipment and different 
conditions of growth of business. 


Another reason why the use of average 
depreciation rates is unsound is that the 
rate at which a property wears out will 
depend very much on the current mainte- 
nance policy of the company. The prin- 
cipal reason why many systems have 
worn out sooner than expected has been 
that the current repairs have not been 
properly taken care of. 


The tendency in rate regulation has 
been to make allowance for depreciation 
at the average rate shown by the life 
tables without reference to the mainte- 
nance policy of the company. Deprecia- 
tion and maintenance are treated as two 
clearly separable elements of cost, re- 
gardless of the fact that one company 
may in practise take care of a part of 
its depreciation by expenditures for cur- 
rent maintenance, while another com- 
pany neglects its current maintenance. 
The result is that an average provision 
for maintenance would be too high for 
the first company and insufficient for the 
second. 


DEPRECIATION AND MAINTENANCE. 


Practically all classifications of ac- 
counts provide for different methods of 
handling depreciation and maintenance, 
on the theory that a uniform line of di- 
vision can be drawn, but without an ex- 
ception, that I know of, they fail to tell 
where that line should be placed. As a 
result, items charged to maintenance by 
one company are charged to deprecia- 
tion by another. There is no uniformity 
of treatment. Then, if a commission fixes 
an allowance for depreciation for an in- 
dividual company without reference to 
the current maintenance policy of that 
company, it will be only by accident that 
the allowance is correct. 

Whatever line is drawn between depre- 
ciation and current maintenance must be 
arbitrary. We cannot measure the pro- 
priety of the depreciation provision with- 
cut analysis of the maintenance policy. 

In order to make a proper allowance for 
depreciation, it is essential that the 
amounts expended for maintenance and 
the nature of the maintenance work done, 
should be clearly shown. To do this the 
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line between operating and repair ex- 
penses must, of course, be clearly drawn. 


Books Present Best EvIpENce. 


It is not only important that a telephone 
company should be in a position to show 
what is a reasonable rate of return and 
fair provision for depreciation, but cur- 
rent expenses also should be fully and 
correctly shown. In some cases utility 
commissions have dismissed applications 
for authority to increase rates because 
companies were not in a position to show 
what current expenses amounted to. In 
other cases commissions have based their 
decisions on estimated expenses, with the 
result that conditions peculiar to the com- 
pany under review made the rates incor- 
rect for that company. 

In still other cases commissions have 
based their action on the expenses shown 
on the company’s books, only to find 
later that the books did not show all of 
the expenses. The company which is in 
a position to make a convincing case is 
the one which can show, by the best evi- 
dence, the cost of service—and for cur- 
rent expenses the books, when properly 
kept, constitute the best evidence. 

A company which has practiced the 
most rigid economy may find that the 
costs as shown by its books are not the 
costs upon which new rates must be 
based. The strictest economy has been 
forced upon the company by its struggle 
tc get along with low rates and the book 
costs are not as high as the cost will be 
of furnishing the standard of service re- 
quired in the future. Too low a rate, 
with the accompanying tendency to keep 
down current expenses, may really result 
in a total cost of service higher than 
would be found if rates were adequate. 

Skimping in current repairs means a 
higher depreciation rate. Small earnings 
will make it more expensive to secure 
capital. An adequate rate which provides 
for current expenses and for depreciation 
and a fair return on capital, in the long 
run, enables the business to be run with 
the greatest real economy, in that ex- 
penses can be taken care of when they 
should be; wear and tear can be largely 
prevented by adequate maintenance; and 
the cost of capital, or necessary rate of 
return, will be less than in a business 
whose rates are too low. 


Proors DEMANDED BY COMMISSION. 


Service of the kind required by modern 
standards and expansion to meet the 
needs of the community served can be 
fully secured only when the telephone 
company secures adequate compensation, 
which it can expect to receive only when 
it is in a position to prove its case. 

It is not the function of a commission 
to establish the company’s case, although 
a few commissions have done this in 
some instances. Other commissions hold 
that a company which comes before it 
with an application to increase rates must 
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be prepared to assume and meet the bur- 
den of proving that rates which it orig- 
inally established are inadequate. Unless 
the company expects to come back in a 
few years with another request for higher 
rates and to subject itself to the criticism 
of subscribers by making a second in- 
crease, it must show fully what its costs 
amount to. 

Much of the objection of subscribers 
to increased rates arises from misunder- 
standing the nature and amount of the 
cost involved in serving them. So many 
companies have been. furnishing service 
at rates far below the cost of service 
that the subscriber is not to be blamed 
if he fails to realize that telephone serv- 
ice of the kind he demands has outgrown 
the rates formerly thought adequate. 

The subscriber sees that the telephone 
business has grown up at low rates. In 
common with the commission he asks 
for proof that the service costs what is 
to be charged for it. And the proof, both 
for the subscriber and for the commis- 
sion, lies in the actual current expenses 
as they should be shown by the books, 
changes in such expense which will dem- 
onstrably be required, the depreciation re- 
quirements with special reference to the 
condition of the property concerned as 
well as to assumed average lives, and a 
reasonable rate of return, which should 
be the rate which will attract outside 
capital to the business. 


The Telephone Coward—Courtesy 
with the Telephone Operator. 
To speak to a telephone operator is 

like speaking in the dark to a stranger. 

In such a situation courtesy would seem 

to be the first rule of the road. Unfor- 

tunately, courtesy is not invariably the 
tone which people employ with telephone 
operators. 

During one of the national conventions, 
something went wrong with the wires; 
messages were delayed and mixed; of- 
fices and correspondents were losing 
their tempers. In the midst of it, James 
Morgan, with that imperturbable good 
humor of his, sent back to the Boston 
Globe a telegram bearing merely the 
words that were born in the dance hall 
of a Western mining town. 

“Don't shoot the pianist. 
the best he can.” 

Don’t bully the telephone | operator. 
She is doing the best she can. If she 
were not she would not be where she is. 
Being a telephone operator in these busy 
days is no sinecure. 

The silliest place to lose one’s temper 
is into a transmitter. It is the most 
cowardly place, also. To abuse a tele- 
phone operator (who is a long way off, 
a woman and an employe) is about as 
heroic sport as shooting robins. The 
operator cannot get her tormentor dis- 
charged. She cannot even answer back. 
Discipline forbids. 


He is doing 





Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussions and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchises, Rates and Service 


Massachusetts Commission Assails 
Centralized Management. 

In an epoch-making order covered in 
barely 20 lines of print the Massachu- 
setts Gas & Electric Light Commission 
recently set its face against centralized 
management of public utilities and for- 
bade overlapping control in construction, 
administration and the purchase of sup- 
plies or materials. The order is of such 
interest and significance, not only to gas 
and electric lighting companies, but to 
the telephone industry, that it is printed 
below in its entirety. 


of interest as indicating the lines of 
thought of one of the public utility com- 
missions which formerly had supervision 
over telephone companies. This order 
will undoubtedly be noticed by the com- 
missions of other states. In fact, there 
are already indications of disapproval of 
the holding company principle. 


To Make Survey of Telephone Sit- 
uation in Staunton, Va. 

The Virginia Corporation Commission 

has appointed W. W. Kinsley, Jr., a 

graduate of Cornell in mechanical and 


Staunton, and his report is expected to 
furnish the commission a basis for its 
decision of the questions before the com- 
mission. 


Proposed Changes in Code of 
Overhead Electrical Rules. 

Proposed alterations in the code of 
overhead electrical rules were taken up 
for a final hearing by the Washington 
Public Service Commission at Olympia, 
Wash., on December 18, with more than 
40 representatives of power, light and 
telephone companies and about a dozen 





ORDER OF MASSACHUSETTS GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHT COMMISSION. 


To the Several Companies under the Supervision of the Board: 
The board for some time has viewed with concern the control of the directorates of certain of the com- 
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panies under its supervision by officials and employes of engineering, construction and management organi- 
zations and corporations with which the companies involved have from time to time contracted for extensions 
and improvements of and managerial services for their respective properties. 

In the opinion of the board, such practices are wrong in principle. Whatever justification may exist for 
them in public service companies whose credit is feeble or future hazardous and uncertain, that justifica- 
tion ceases when their financial position is firmly established. The management of such companies should 
then be in the hands of directors and officers responsible solely to their stockholders and the public whom they 
have undertaken to serve. 

For reasons that are obvious, companies should not have any dealings in supplies or materials or make 
any contracts for construction or management with another corporation, partnership or association when 
said company has upon its board of directors or as its president, manager, purchasing or selling officer, or 
as its agent in the particular transaction, a person who is at the same time a director, purchasing or selling 
officer, or agent of, or who has any substantial interest in, such other corporation, partnership or association, 
unless and except such purchases shall be made from, or such dealings shall be with, the bidder whose bid 
is the most favorable to such company, to be ascertained by honestly-conducted competitive bidding. 

Notice is hereby given of the conclusions reached by the board to the end that no company under its super- 
vision shall hereafter enter into contracts and relationships of the character above described save under ex- 
ceptional circumstances and with the approval of the board, and that upon the expiration of existing contracts 





they shall not be renewed. 





By order of the board, 


Alonzo R. Weed, Chairman. 








Public utility officials in Boston were 
slow to comment upon the order after 
its promulgation, preferring to await fur- 
ther developments before committing 
themselves as to its possible effects. 
There is no question, however, that it 
raises the important problem of central- 
ized vs. local administration of utilities, 
and is destined, according to the best 
opinion, to effect important changes in 


methods of conducting engineering, pur- 


chasing and public service management, at 
least, in Massachusetts. 

Although the Massachusetts Gas & 
Electric Light Commission does not have 
supervision over telephone companies— 
that being delegated to the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission—its order is 


electrical engineering, who has had a 
varied experience in telephone engineer- 
ing, to make a survey and report of the 
telephone situation in Staunton, in order 
to have a scientific and accurate basis for 
the determination of the application of 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co., 
of Virginia, for an increase in rates in 
the city of Staunton. 

Mr. Kinsley was for a long time con- 
nected with the Chicago Telephone Co., 
and recently has been employed by the 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New Jersey in connection with the 
inventory and appraisal of the properties 
of the New York Telephone Co. Mr. 
Kinsley will make an accurate and scien- 
tific study of the telephone situation in 
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representatives of organized electrical 
workers present. 

W. J. Canada, of Washington, D. C., 
representing the United States Bureau of 
Standards, explained the workings of 
the national electrical code. The bureau 
of standards urges, whenever feasible, 
the adoption by the various states of the 
electrical rules laid down by the national 
body, Mr. Canada explained, in order to 
obtain uniform rules all over the United 
States, but it does not intend to force 
any state to adopt the national rules. 

Others in attendance at the hearing 
were Norwood W. Brockett, of the Pu- 
get Sound Traction, Light & Power Co.; 
W. F. Meier, assistant corporation coun- 
sel of Seattle; Glen H. Smith and Glen 
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Dunbar, of the Seattle city lighting de- 
partment; J. J. Wettrick, chief engineer 
of the Seattle public utility department; 
A. E. Boyles, of the Pacific Telephone & 
Telegraph Co.; R. Nesbit, of Seattle, rep- 
resenting the electrical workers of the 
Northwest. 


The Value of Telephone Courtesy 
in Business. 


You might just as well be nice over the 
telephone, says the Business Chat. It is 
the greatest of all modern time and ex- 
pense savers for both parties in a busi- 
ness transaction. You never can tell when 
you may be on the other end of the line 
desiring a courtesy, and this is a good 
thought for every merchant to instill in 
the minds of his employes. 

At the end of a long out-of-town busi- 
ness trip some time ago, I was in a hurry 
to get home, but there still was one call 
which it seemed important I should make. 
There was not time to make this call per- 
sonally and catch my train, so I resorted 
to the telephone. 

The man I wanted to talk with was out, 
but in his place was a very efficient and 
courteous assistant who gave me all the 
information I wanted, gave it in a very 
assuring manner, and at the close of our 
conversation, regretted that circumstances 
prevented my paying a personal visit and 
requested that I have the telephone 
charges reversed. 

I shall never forget the very pleasant 
impression created by that telephone con- 
versation. Within a week I was able to 
render that house a service which I believe 
was prompted purely by the courtesy they 
had extended to me. Had this incident 
not been fresh in my mind, I might have 
let the opportunity pass unobserved. 

Courtesy in business is an asset, with 
a value that cannot be over-estimated. 


P. B. X. Listing Wins Nation for 
Customer. 


The head of a large concern in Wil- 
liamsbridge, N. Y., in answering his tele- 
phone recently, according to a story in 
The Telephone Review, was greeted by 
the following statement: 

“You do not know me, nor have I ever 
met you, but I am in the market for some 
cocoas. I am not familiar with New 
York City, but in looking through the 
classified directory, I saw your name, and 
referring to the telephone book I found 
that your concern was the only one with a 
star before the name, which led me to 
believe that you were a bigger concern 
than the others.” 

The speaker was purchasing agent for 
the Russian government and he bought 
$100,000 worth of cocoa. All of the busi- 
ness, with the exception of submitting 
samples, was done by telephone. The two 
men never saw each other from the be- 
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ginning of the deal to the end. The 
money was placed in a New York bank 
and when the goods were delivered the 
money was paid. 

One-hundred-thousand-dollar orders 
may not be guaranteed to follow the in- 
stallation of a private branch exchange 
system, which will insure a star before 
one’s name in the telephone book (or in 
some exchanges, a listing in bold-face 
type), but the Williamsbridge merchant 
does not hesitate to attribute this order 
of his to this mark of distinction in the 
telephone directory listing. 


Summary of State Commission 
Hearings and Rulings. 


FLorIpDA. 

January 23: Postponed hearing at 
Pensacola, Fla., to determine whether or 
not there ought to be any change made 
from the present telephone exchange ra- 
dius in the city of Pensacola, and if so, 
should that radius be made to conform 
to the present corporate limits of the 
city; and to consider and determine any 
increase or reduction in tolls or rates for 
telephone service incident to the change 
of exchange radius. 

GEORGIA. 

January 10: Hearing of the petition 
of the Bowen Telephone Co., with head- 
quarters at Fitzgerald, asking for author- 
ity to increase telephone rates in the 
towns which it serves. The company 
serves Fitzgerald, Ocilla, Abbeville, Ro- 
chelle, Pitts, Alapaha and Rebecca, and 
desires to make increases ranging from 
25 to 75 cents per month. 

It is claimed by the company that its 
proposed new rates are justified by the 
fact that it is now installing more up-to- 
date telephones and is inaugurating a 24- 
hour service. Some of the towns join 
the company in asking for the increased 
rates, as they want the improved equip- 
ment and 24-hour service. 

January 10: Hearing of the petition 
of the Consolidated Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., of Boston, Ga., asking for 
authority to increase its business tele- 
phone rate from $2.50 to $3 per month. 

ILLINOIS. 


December 18: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., of 
Chicago, and the Abingdon Home Tele- 
phone Co., of Abingdon, IIl., dated Octo- 
ber 21, 1916, which provides for the con- 
nection and joint operation of the peti- 
tioners’ lines. Case 5,723. 

December 18: The commission ap- 
proved a contract between the receivers 
of the Central Union Telephone Co., of 
Chicago, and the Williamsville Tele- 
phone Co., of Williamsville, Ill., dated 
October 26, 1916, which provides for the 
connection and joint operation of the 
petitioners’ lines. Case 5,721. 

December 18: The commission ap- 
proved the contract between the receiv- 
ers of the Central Union Telephone Co., 
of Chicago, and the Taylor Ridge Switch 
Association, of Taylor Ridge, dated Oc- 
tober 26, 1916, which provides for the 
connection and joint operation of the pe- 
titioners’ lines. Case 5,722. 

December 28: Hearing at Chicago in 
the case of the state public utilities com- 
mission, upon its own motion, vs. the 
Milford Telephone Co., on a citation to 
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show cause why increases in its rates 
effective July 1, 1916, were made with- 
—_" consent of the commission. Case, 
0,819. 

December 28: Hearing at Chicago in 
the matter of the application of the IIli- 
nois & Mississippi Telegraph Co. for 
leave to sell its assets and dissolve the 
corporation. Case, 5,849. 

January 2: Hearing at Springfield on 
the application of the Harvey Mutual 
Telephone Co. for authority to change 
telephone rates of subscribers who are 


stockholders at Harvey and _ vicinity. 
Case, 3,397. 
January 2: Hearing at Springfield in 


the matter of the application of the 
Galesburg Union Telephone Co. for an 
order for toll facilities connecting with 
the Central Union Telephone Co. and the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s 
toll lines in the city of Galesburg and 
vicinity. Case 5,738. 

January 3: Hearing at Springfield in 
the case of the Westfield-Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. vs. the Coles County Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., relative to com- 
plaint of respondent installing telephones 
in the territory of the plaintiff, giving 
free service to the plaintiff’s patrons and 
causing duplication of telephone lines at 


Westfield, Ill. Case 5,447. 
MICHIGAN. 
January 9: Continued hearing at 


Lansing on the application of the Michi- 
gan State Telephone Co. for permission 
to establish a metered schedule of rates 
in Detroit. 

NEBRASKA. 

December 18: Hearing on the appli- 
cation of the Nebraska Telephone Co. 
for permission to eliminate four-party 
line telephone service in Doniphan, Cairo, 
Alda and St. Librory. The change would 
reduce the rates 50 cents on each indi- 
vidual telephone, thus making the rate 
for business telephones $2 and for resi- 
dence telephones $1.50. 


NEw York. 

January 5: Hearing on the complaint 
of Allen Bros. and others of the town of 
Pike, Wyoming county, against the New 
York Telephone Co., near Gainesville, 
asking that telephone service be fur- 
nished. 

TENNESSEE. 


January 15: Hearing in the matter of 
the complaint of the Southern States In- 
dependent Telephone Association in re- 
gard to the alleged discrimination in 
rates by the Cumberland Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. in the counties of Ham- 
blen, Greene, Cocks, Jefferson and Grain- 
ger. A meeting was held with the com- 
mission on August 22 and at that meet- 
ing it was agreed to postpone the formal 
hearing until the complainant and de- 
fendant could further discuss the points 
at issue. The complainant now having 
requested a formal hearing, the commis- 
sion ordered that this case be set for the 
date previously stated. 

WASHINGTON. 

December 19: Final hearing on the 
proposed alterations in the code of over- 
head electrical rules for the state of 
Washington. 

WISCONSIN. 


December 28: Hearing at Mondovi, 
Wis., in regard to the investigation, on 
the motion of the commission, of the al- 
leged refusal of the Gilmanton and Do- 
ver Farmers’ Telephone Co. to extend 
service to M. O. Quarberg. U-1,002. 
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Quiz Questions on the Preceding 
Installment. 


565. Why is the field regulation of the 
shunt dynamo for battery charging ex- 
tended over a wider range than it is in 
the case of the shunt machine for power 
or light? 

566. With what is the induced voltage 
of any dynamo proportional? 

567. Why is a six-pole machine some- 
times used instead of the more common 
four-pole machine? 

568. What are the three circuits of a 
plain shunt-wound dynamo connected to 
a lighting load? Discuss the effect of a 
variation in load upon the voltage of the 
dynamo. 

569. What is.the object of the com- 
pound winding on a constant potential dy- 
namo used for furnishing light and pow- 


er? When is a dynamo over-compound- 
ed? When is it compounded? 
Chapter XXIII. Power Plant 


Equipment (Continued). 

570. Circuit of compound-wound dy- 
namo.—By reference to Fig. 182 it wili 
be evident that all the elements of the 
shunt dynamo arrangement are present 
in the compotnd-wound dynamo. In ad- 
dition, there is another winding of coarse 
wire placed upon the field cores. Since 
the sketch, as before, shows the connec- 
tions of a two-pole dynamo, this winding 
is represented by the two coils, 1-2 and 3-4. 
Should a four-pole dynamo be repre- 
sented, there would, of course, be four 
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Fig. 180—Connections for the Plain Shunt- 
Wound Dynamo. 


of these coarse wire coils instead of two 
or one for each pole of the machine. 

In Fig. 182 these coils are shown con- 
nected into the circuit in such a way as 
to cause the current flowing through 
them to pass around the core in the same 
direction as the current in the shunt 
coils passes. Consider for a moment the 


effect when the machine is first started 
with the circuit, through the load broken 
at the point, 10. Since this circuit, through 
the point, 10, is broken, no current can 
flow through the series or coarse wind- 
ing of the field coils, 1-2, and 3-4. 

The machine, therefore, “builds up” its 
voltage in exactly the same way as the 
piain shunt machine represented schem- 
atically in Fig. 180. The total generated 
difference of potential appears at the 
brushes, 11 and 12, and a flow of current 


through the field coils, 5-6, and 7-8, and ° 


the regulating rheostat, 9, is the result. 

As soon as the circuit through the load 
is closed at the point, 10, current will 
flow from the junction point 1, through 
a circuit traceable as follows: From 1 to 2, 
to 3 to 4, to 10, through the load to the 
negative brush, 12. This current, since 
it is flowing around the field magnets in 
the same direction as the current in the 
shunt field coils, 5-6, and 7-8, will add 
its magnetizing force to that of the shunt 
coils. 

571. Operation of the series winding 
of compound-wound dynamo.—The total 
number of ampere-turns affecting the iron 
of the magnetic circuit of the dynamo, 
will be increased with a corresponding 
increase in the number of lines of force 
cut per second by the active conductors 
in the armature winding. In other words, 
the operation of the series winding of the 
compound-wound dynamo may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

As the external circuit of the machine 
through the load is completed, the change 
in voltage that would be produced with 
a plain shunt-wound machine is modi- 
fied. This modification consists in an in- 
crease in the resultant voltage for an in- 
crease in the load and a decrease in the 
resultant voltage for a reduction in the 
load. The effect for a compounded ma- 
chine is to maintain the dynamo terminal 
voltage at a uniform value for varying 
loads. The corresponding effect for an 
over-compounded dynamo is to maintain 
a uniform voltage at the load terminals 
approximately. 

572. Origin of the compound winding. 
—While there is considerable doubt as 
to the first inventor of the compound 
winding as used in present day engineer- 
ing practice, it is very interesting to note 
that a second field winding was used on 
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a series wound plating dynamo by Charles 
F. Brush. 

The development of dynamo-electric 
machinery and electric lighting, as well 
as the early storage battery, is insepar- 
ably connected with the work of Mr. 
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182.—Connections for a Short Shunt 
Compound Dynamo. 


Fig. 


Brush. The Brush dynamo, designed for 
supplying current for the operation of 
electric arc lamps in series, was equipped 
with coarse field coils in series with the 
armature. There were no shunt coils 
and the machine caused considerable an- 
noyance by reversing its polarity and its 
magnetic flux without any apparent rea- 
son. 

Electroplating until this time had de- 
pended upon the use of primary batteries, 
very largely, as the source of electrical 
energy. Now the electroplating bath re- 
sembles in many respects a storage bat- 
tery in its electrical properties. That is 
to say, for instance, that if the operating 
current has been flowing for some time, 
the bath presents a counter-electromotive 
force. If the impressed voltage should be 
less, for any reason, than this counter- 
electromotive force of the bath, a re- 
verse current will be produced by the 
chemical action of the elements in the 
bath and it will act as a secondary bat- 
tery until the various elements have ex- 
hausted their potential electrochemical 
activity. 

When the series dynamo of Brush was 
applied to the task of energizing the 
electroplating bath, it was found that its 
polarity became reversed very often and 
the work already accomplished in plating 
was very soon undone by the reversed 
current. In order to obviate this source 
of annoyance, Brush provided his plating 
dynamos with a second winding >n the 
field magnets which was shunted across 
the machine terminals. It is obvious that 
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the current through this shunt winding 
will always flow in the same direction 
regardless of whether it originates in 
the armature of the dynamo or in the 
electroplating bath to which the dynamo 
may be connected. 

By this extremely ingenious device, 
Mr. Brush prevented the annoying “back- 
ing up” of the electroplating baths due 
to an unforseen reversal of the dynamo 
polarity. This effect may be very readily 
followed in the sketch Fig. 182. Suppose 
that current starts from the left-hand 
terminal, the positive pole, of the bat- 
tery and passes back over the circuit in 
a direction opposite to that indicated by 
the arrows. 

It is very evident that this back cur- 
rent will pass through the shunt coils, 
5-6, and 7-8, in the same direction around 
the magnet cores as the current from the 
armature. In order to reverse the mag- 
netic polarity of such a dynamo, it is 
necessary, therefore, that the magnetiz- 
ing force due to the series coil be great- 
er than the magnetizing force due to the 
shunt coil. Obviously this is a matter of 
coil design. In the case of the Brush 
electroplating dynamo, the shunt winding 
was so designed as to prevent a reversal 
of current in the series windings from 
reversing the magnetic polarity of the 
field magnets. 

It was soon found that in addition to 
preventing the reversal of the machine 
polarity, the shunt winding had a very 
noticeable effect in maintaining a uni- 
form voltage under widely-varying loads. 
The shunt coil was named by Brush 
with the extremely suggestive name of 
“teazer.”” While it is doubtful if he real- 
ized its importance, aside from his im- 
mediate object, there is absolutely no 
doubt that he was one of the first, if not 
the first, to use an arrangement prac- 
tically equivalent to the present standard 
compound winding. 

573. Short and long shunts—In Fig. 
182, the shunt is shown connected as a 
“short shunt.” Should the point, 5, be 
shifted to the junction point, 10, instead 
of 1 as shown, the arrangement would 
constitute a “long shunt.” In the first 
case, the shunt winding is connected di- 
rectly across the armature terminals and 
in the second case, it is connected di- 
rectly across the external circuit. 

In one case it is designed to affect the 
machine. voltage, and in the other case, 
the external circuit voltage. From the 
practical standpoint, with modern equip- 
ment, the effect of the two arrangements 
is precisely the same. 

574. The ringing equipment—While 
the common battery is all important in 
common battery offices, the ringing equip- 
ment is essential in all offices, both com- 
mon and local battery. 

In small magneto offices the entire ring- 
ing equipment of the exchange consists 
of an ordinary magneto hand generator 
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mounted in the switchboard. When the 
operator is completing a call, it is neces- 
sary for her, therefore, to operate the 
ringing generator and the ringing key 
at the same time. 

The generator, itself, is in no way dif- 
ferent from those regularly found in mag- 
neto telephones. It is sometimes arranged 
to deliver alternating current only but 
when a system of biased ringers is in 
use, it must also be equipped with a 
commutator so that pulsating surrent may 
be produced as required by the traffic. 
‘ In the telephone switchboard, the gen- 
erator shunt, so essential in the telephone 
instrument, is not, of course, required. 

The entire subject of magneto ringing 
generators is treated fully in Chapter VI, 
sections 117 to 121, TeLtEPHONY’s Home 
Study Course for Telephone Men, May 
22, and May 29, 1915. 

With the growth of the exchange, it is 
a very obvious step to arrange the mag- 
neto generator for continuous rotation 
and couple it to some form of prime 
mover. In many cases the magneto gen- 
erator is driven by a small-power water 
wheel. It is standard practice at the 
present time to couple the magneto gen- 
erator to a small alternating-current 
motor. When used in this way for ringing 
service, the magneto generator and the 
motor together constitute a mechanical 
frequency-changing converter. 

This is necessary because the line fre- 
quency of the ordinary commercial cir- 
cuit is not entirely suitable for ringing 
telephone bells being either too high or 
too low. In cities where the only power 
supply available is direct current, such, 
for instance as direct current trolley, the 
magneto generator is often coupled to a 
small-power direct-current motor. 


In any event, the generator is a modifi- 
cation of the ordinary magneto telephone 
generator arranged for continuous opera- 
tion. The bearings are more carefully 
made than is the case in telephone gener- 
ators, oilcups are provided and a base 
included. It is often made of larger cur- 
rent capacity by the use of two sets of 
permanent magnets extending in opposite 
directions from the pole pieces. In such 
case, the magnetic field is much stronger 
than it would be possible to obtain with 
the ordinary construction. 

575. Objection to the continuous-run- 
ning generator.—While the quality of the 
service obtained from the magneto gener- 
ator, when properly designed for the 
task, is unexcelled, there are considera- 
tions that dictate the use of other types 
of equipment wherever possible. This will 
be obvious when it is remembered that 
the demand upon such equipment is ex- 
tremely irregular and that it is in reality 
running idly by far the greater part of 
the time. 

It is also true that the load demand 
upon such an arrangement as that out- 
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lined will be very slightly, if at all, re- 
flected in an increasing demand upon the 
primary source of power. In other words, 
the power cost of operating a magneto 
generator, when it is in continuous ro- 
tation, is rather high when the power 
output expended in actually ringing sub- 
scribers’ telephone bells is taken into con- 
sideration. 

Any device that may be kept in readi- 
ness for instant service without the ex- 
penditure of the wasted power required 
of the motor-driven magneto generator, 
will: be more desirable, provided the serv- 
ice is equally good, wherever the item of 
power cost is a consideration in the opera- 
tion of the exchange. It is this feature 
of .the ringing supply that undoubtedly 
first directed the attention of inventors 
to the possibilities of the pole-changing 
type of ringing vibrator. 

The principle of the pole-changing vi- 
brator, more commonly known as the pole 
changer, is very simple. Since the tele- 
phone polarized ringer requires an alter- 
nating current to operate it, it is obvious 
that this operating current may be ob- 
tained by a reversal of the polarity of an 
ordinary primary battery circuit, pro- 
vided the battery voltage is sufficiently 
high and the reversals follow each other 
with the proper frequency for ringing. 

[AuTHor’s Nore: Through an error 
the wording for the title for Fig. 180 was 
incorrectly given in last week’s issue. Ob- 
viously Fig. 180 should be called “Con- 
nections for Shunt Wound Dynamo” in- 
stead of “Connections for short shunt 
compound wound dynamo.” The correct 
wording appears under the illustration in 
this issue. ] 

(To be continued.) 


A Pioneer Iowa Independent 
Company and Its Founder. 

The Woodbine Telephone Company, of 
Woodbine, Iowa, has recently been re- 
organized as the Boyer Valley Telephone 
Co. The officers of the new company are 
as follows: president and treasurer, S. B. 
Kibler ; vice-president, L. W. Kibler; and 
secretary and manager, M. A. Reed. 

The directors are S. B. Kibler, L. W. 
Kibler, H. S. Kinney and M. A. Reed. 
The new company operates the same 
property as the old, namely, three ex- 
changes (Logan, Woodbine, and Dun- 
lap) with an extensive system of toll lines 
connecting with surrounding counties. 
The rural telephone development is very 
heavy. 

Behind the reorganization of this tele- 
phone company lies the life’s history of 
one of Iowa’s most capable and public- 
spirited men—H. A. Kinney, who died 
July 13, 1916. The success of his tele- 
phone business, in addition to many other 
public enterprises, was due to his energy, 
enthusiasm, and far-sighted policies. 

H. A. Kinney was born December 10, 
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1854, in Courtland county, New York. 
After receiving his education, he went to 
Harrison county, Iowa, in 1878, where he 
was principal of public schools for eight 
years. In 1886 he was elected superin- 
tendent of schools of Harrison county. 
During the four years that he held this 





The Late H. A. Kinney. 


office, traveling over the courity, he 
nursed the idea of a normal school which 
should supply to teachers the training 
which was not then available. 

In 1887 he associated with himself 
Messrs. Matter and Riddell, and estab- 
lished at Woodbine, Iowa, a normal 
school of unique form. The public school 
and the normal school were governed by 
the triumvirate, and the students in the 
normal school, in addition to the usual 
class work, received training in practical 
teaching in the public school, under the 
eyes of the regular teachers of the grades. 
So successful did the Woodbine Normal 
School become that the town grew and 
prospered as never before. 

Mr. Kinney early saw the usefulness of 
the telephone and proceeded to give his 
community its advantages. In 1893 Ar- 
thur Bessey Smith brought to Woodbine 
the first Independent telephones, a pair 
of single-pole receivers made by the 
Nowotny Novelty Co., of Chicago. 

The first private line was strung be- 
tween the Kinney and Smith homes. P. C. 
Holdoegel (now of Rockwell City, Iowa) 
was interested and a number of private 
lines were installed, chiefly between a 
store and the residence of its owner. 
One of these lines delivered a fire call 
so quickly that a foot messenger run- 
ning downtown was met half way by the 
volunteer fire department going to the 
fire. This fixed the status of the tele- 
phone. 

Toll lines were strung by Mr. Kinney 
to nearby towns, even in the face of the 
indifference of business men who asked: 
“Who will pay 15 cents to talk to Logan?” 
But the lines paid for themselves, and 
around them was built up the system of 
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exchanges, and toll lines, and rural lines 

which today is the property of the Boyer 

Valley Telephone Co. 

Mr. Kinney was also interested in the 
Woodbine Savings Bank, the gas com- 
pany, secured the Carnegie Library, was 
a mover for good roads, and was confi- 
dently counted upon for advice and sup- 
port in all movements for the public 
good. . 

Doubtless the greatest of the monu- 
ments left by Mr. Kinney is the influ- 
ence which he exerted upon young men 
and women. To both students and em- 
ployes he showed a life of unimpeachable 
integrity and a brotherly inspiration to 
the noblest and best. 

Men felt that, although others might 
mistake, if they could only get through 
to Mr. Kinney, they would get justice— 
and they got it. All over the country 
there are men and women making good 
in their life’s work because, at the right 
moment, Mr. Kinney’s strong hand 
touched them with reproof and encour- 
agement. 

Wireless Telephony and Apparatus 
Used Discussed by Dr. Fleming. 
In the last of a course of lectures on 

“Long Distance Telephony,” at University 
College, London, Eng., Professor J. A. 
Fleming discussed the subject of radio- 
telephony. After briefly explaining the 
main principles of wireless telegraphy, he 
explained the necessity for using a sys- 
tem of continuous undamped waves for 
telephony, and described various methods 
of obtaining such waves. 

The first of these was the high-fre- 
quency inductor alternator of Alexander- 
son, which, by means of high speed of 
revolution and a large number of poles, 
produced alternating currents of the nec- 
essary frequency—up to 100,000 cycles per 
second. This machine was made to gen- 
erate 50 or 100 kw., but was very costly 

In the Goldschmidt frequency-raising 
machine, high-frequency oscillations were 
produced by internal electromagnetic re- 
actions, the unwanted frequencies being 
filtered out with resonant circuits, and 
the antenna being tuned to accord with 
the highest frequency attained. Machines, 
such as these, were unsuitable for use on 
board ship, owing to gyrostatic action and 
to the excessive wave length. 

The Poulsen arc high-frequency gen- 
erator, with copper-carbon electrodes in 
a non-oxidizing atmosphere, and a sim- 
pler arc generator devised by Professor 
Fleming, using copper-carbon electrodes 
in chambers sealed with oil, the vapor of 
which takes the place of hydrogen, were 
described. An interesting experiment with 
a long helix, showing the production of 
stationary waves, and proving that the 
discharges were intermittent, was per- 
formed. In Dr. Fleming’s opinion, how- 
ever, although the arc generator is gen- 
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erally used by experimenters, it is not 
sufficiently developed for practical use— 
the more he worked with it the less he 
liked it. 

The problem of impressing the voice 
waves on the antenna current was next 
discussed, the chief difficulty being shown 
to reside in the limitations of the carbon 
microphone transmitter, which carry only 
a small current. With a liquid micro- 
phone Professor Vanni had succeeded in 
telephoning a distance of 600 miles. 

The Alexanderson magnetic amplifier, 
in which the saturation of iron was util- 
ised to magnify the microphone effect, 
was described, and, in Dr. Fleming’s 
opinion, showed much promise. 

The instrument used in most of the 
successful wireless telephony  experi- 
ments, however, was a modification of 
his own oscillation valve, which he first 
studied in 1889, and which, he observed 
in 1904, could be used as a rectifier of al- 
ternating currents. By a recent legal de- 
cision in the United States this device 
had been held to contain the essential fea- 
tures of later oscillation valves, and it 
could be used not only as a receiving 
valve, but also as a generator of continu- 
ous undamped oscillations on either a 
small or a large scale. Finally, the prin- 
ciple of the Brown telephone relays was 
explained with illustrations. 


Number of Telephone Companies 
Under Control of Commissions. 
Following is a comparative statement of 

the number of telephone companies un- 

der the jurisdiction of the most active of 
the state railroad and public service com- 
missions, as given in the annual report of 
the California Railroad Commission for 
the year ended June 30, 1916: 
New York Public Service Commis- 


NE NS A et ee ek 105 
Illinois Public Utilities Commission.. 796 
Ohio Public Utilities Commission... 553 
Massachusetts Public Service Com- 

NN Uh ec cutee dees sul 29 


Missouri Public Service Commission. 488 
Michigan Railroad Commission ... .1,200 
Indiana Public Service Commission . 578 
Georgia Railroad Commission ...... 90 
New Jersey Public Utility Commis- 
sioners 
California Railroad Commission .... 114 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission .... 803 


Public Inspection of Automatic 
Exchange at Harrisburg. 

The patrons and friends of the Cum- 
berland Valley Telephone Co., of Har- 
risburg, Pa., were given an opportunity, 
on December 21 and 22, to inspect the 
company’s new automatic exchange which 
was recently cut into service. Since the 
cutover, President Henry M. Tracy states, 
the plant has been running smoothly and 
a surprisingly small amount of trouble 
experienced. 








The New Year 


Looking Ahead—Improvement Inevitable 


” 


“Tt is better farther on.” Every man 
will recognize that these words begin 
a religious song. Every one at an early 
age had to go to Sunday School—except 
before Christmas—and if he will try, he 
will recall the tune and words of this 
plaintive song of promise. 

At that time every one was in the 
flush and hope of youth, and wondered 
how anything could be better than this 
shining world. They were truly puzzled 
at the eager light in the eyes of the elder- 
ly people as they gave voice to the hope 
and promise of something better farther 
on. 





It is better farther on. It has always 
been better farther on. Such a song, such 
a thought, tells the story of the persistent 
hope of the human race that tomorrow 
will be a better day than yesterday; of 
the optimism which makes us really be- 
lieve it will be better; and of our actual 
experience which has taught us to know 
that tomorrow will be a decided improve- 
ment upon the yesterdays gone by. 

Each day the human race has lived, 
some improvement has been made and 
some shackle has dropped away. New 
groups of men have marched forward 
with the natural acceleration of a light- 
ened burden. 





The first great general desire of the 
human race was liberty of conscience. A 
man seemed to consider himself happy 
if he could worship God as he pleased. 
Later men began to see that religious 
freedom was not enough, and began to 
strive for civil liberty. 

Still later, after men had the privilege 
of worshipping God as they pleased and 
could not be incarcerated in prison with- 
out recourse and were entitled to trial 
by a jury of peers, they began to in- 
quire into industrial liberty. 

Men today want the privilege of going 
into and staying in business and having 
equal protection before the law. In other 
words, the ordinary man, long accustomed 
to religious and civil liberty, now wants, 
and loudly demands, industrial liberty. 





Once a group of noblemen got a 
strangle hold on King John and the Mag- 
na Charta was given to the world. Martin 
Luther rebelled at the religious slavery of 
the times and out of his effort has come 
liberty of conscience. , 

King John gave his nobles some liberty, 
but it remained for the French Revolu- 
tion to induce the nobles or governmental 
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beneficiaries to pass some of it along to 
the citizen. 

The Civil War, in striking the shackles 
from the black man, illustrates how ab- 
horrent the thought of civil inequality 
had grown. 

Each succeeding day has always wit- 
nessed the improvement of conditions to 
the human race. 





Heretofore, all the struggles of the 
human race were in the line of religious 
and civil betterment. Men of later days 
began to realize that, while they could 
worship as they pleased, and could not 
be unjustly imprisoned, there was some- 
thing still lacking—they could be ruined 
in business by unscrupulous competitors 
and no recourse was possible. 

The butcher of the community, having 
his own slaughter house, found himself 
face to face with business extinction by 
# competitor who could afford temporary 
losses. The cracker factory clashed with 
the biscuit trust and the cracker man 
found out that religious and civil liberty 
was not a great help to his increasing 
age. 

So it was in every walk of life, until 
the people began to see the connection be- 
tween the deserted factory and the in- 
creasing cost, the idle men and the busi- 
ness men bereft of the fruits of good will 
and industry at an age too late to begin 
over. Thus anti-trust legislation was 
born. 





But large bodies, once set in motion, 
have a tendency to keep in motion. The 
trusts, being large bodies, went on mer- 
rily, heedless of storm signals and plain, 
everyday signs of the times, arrogant in 
the belief that the proper place for their 
hands was in other peoples’ pockets. 

For nearly a generation, the patient 
public staggered under this great impu- 
dent burden, all the time thinking and 
planning, just as it did when it stag- 
gered under civil and religious inequalities 
of ages past. The public knew all the 
time that it would be better farther on, 
but the trusts, blinded by privilege, for- 
got the past, and rushed blindly on to a 
reckoning. 

Today the public has created the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the Federal 
reserve banking system, and has ap- 
plied correctives which are sure to make 
tomorrow better than yesterday for the 
average man. 





No longer can a predatory corporation 
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act as it pleases—-the “public be damned” 
theory has done its work. No longer can 
a great predatory corporation, with a 
monopoly started in profitable places, put 
its store down by the small man and 
ruin him. 


No longer can a panic be thrust upon 
the American public because some liberal 
New York banker is to be punished be- 
cause he did not listen to monopoly com- 
mands. No longer can a farmer be forced 
to pay usurious rates of interest in order 
to hold a living interest in his home— 
he can go to the government for relief. 

No longer can a large, overbearing 
monopoly expend money in unlawful pur- 
poses, for the public has decreed that 
pitiless publicity shall be given to all its 
deeds. Truly, today is better than yester- 
day, and tomorrow will be still better. No 
man can deny that it is better farther on. 





In our telephone lives, we have had 
as magnificent an example of industrial 
ruthlessness as is possible to believe. For 
nearly ten years, the Bell factory, having 
a monopoly of an annual $60,000,000 Bell 
company business, has run amuck in the 
Independent telephone field. 


Every Bell employe was an agent of 
the Bell factory. It goes without saying 
that every movement in the country was 
known to the Bell factory, first, through 
the Bell man operating in that neighbor- 
hood. Never was there a more complete 
system of industrial espionage instituted 
and operated. 





In all its history, a switchboard was 
never sold at a profit. In a pitiful show- 
ing in the Central Union minority stock- 
holders’ suit, it was demonstrated that 
while sales to the Bell companies showed 
a profit of $60,000,000, the sales to In- 
dependent companies showed an actual 
loss. 


Up to the time that the war brought 
the question of materials to a crisis, the 
Bell factory had never inquired into the 
cost—nor did they care what the cost 
was as long as they could sell a switch- 
board to an Independent telephone man. 


So eager was this predatory factory to 
ruin its competitors that any excuse for 
the sale of a switchboard below cost was 
justified. 

It is actually known that one job was 
accepted far below cost because a wife 
of one of the officials had happened to be 
born in the town—therefore a Bell-made 
switchboard should be placed there as a 
monument to the occasion. Never was a 
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more ruthless attempt to ruin competitors 
ever pulled off. 





Tomorrow is actually bound to be bet- 
ter than yesterday. Great abuses eventual- 
ly and automatically correct themselves in 
one way or another. Either by their own 
economic follies or by legal restrictions 
served by an outraged public, the inevit- 
able happens. 

Today, the Bell factory knows that its 
legal position is wrong, even a child could 
know it. And to any thinking man, it 
should know that its economic position is 
unsound as it is illegal. 

What would any sane man think if our 
government, having limited munition fac- 
tories of its own, would refuse to allow 
our great factories to learn how to make 
modern munitions and thereby be in a 
position to give positive and effective aid 
in a great crisis. 

Yet that is what the so-called Bell 
brain has done, and is doing. It refuses 
to encourage a condition which at some 
future time may save its industrial life 
or tide it over a crisis. 





If the Bell factory were suddenly de- 
stroyed, from what source would the 
Bell company get its apparatus and ma- 
terials? Instead of trying to destroy Inde- 
pendent telephone manufacturers, the Bell 
company should encourage them to ex- 
pand and be ready to supply their needs. 

This may sound quite funny to the 
average Bell man who has such confi- 
dence in the Bell factory that he cannot 
be convinced that a flood would wet it, 
a fire burn it, or a wind blow it down. 





Fire will burn even a divinely-instituted 
monopoly. A flood will not respect one, 
and a great wind plays no favorites. It 
is absurd to think that creations of men 
will not fail or fall. 

The world was surprised when the Ti- 
tanic sank. Yet it was equipped by men 
who believed that wealth alone can con- 
fer economic fitness. 

The world was surprised when the 
Quebec bridge fell for a second time. Yet 
that bridge was designed by men in the 
employ of those who bemoan the fearful 
lack of self-reliance of people who want 
their industrial rights respected. 

No wealth-created institution has any 
unusual guarantee of immunity from 
natural decay and destruction. 





Instead of bemoaning the impudence of 
the public, as. well as their strange lack 
of self-reliance and independence, the ben- 
eficiaries of large governmental favor 
should thank the public. When the public 
decides to throw the activities of the Bell 
company into proper and productive chan- 
nels, it will be doing them a favor in- 
stead of an injury. 

If the Bell company were actually 
forced to ask for bids upon all its speci- 
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fications, there would soon develop a 
much better source of supply than exists 
today. 


We have all heard about the bigness 
and vastness of the Bell factory, but it 
certainly has developed startling weak- 
ness for such an alleged giant. Surely 
someone in the Bell company has vision 
enough to see the shortcomings of the 
present methods. 





If the Bell mind is not broad enough to 
see the necessity of enlarging the future 
by encouraging Independent telephone 
manufacturers by fair and equal methods, 
then it should isolate its factory, put a 
high wall around it, and label it a monas- 
tery. 

This will, at least, remove the stress of 
conflict which has been waged for nearly 
ten years and has driven so many to the 
wall so uselessly as well as ruthlessly. 

The handwriting is on the manufactur- 
ing wall so plainly that it will be hard 
to believe that 1917 will see a recurrence 
of the evils of 1907-1916. 





Getting back to the text: It is better 
for the operating telephone man himself. 
The telephone man knows more about 
this business, his relations to the public 
and what his rights are. 

There is more analysis made of his 
business and the cost of furnishing the 
business is more definitely known to him 
as well as the public. 

Many mutual companies have learned 
that the telephone business is an industry 
removed from the farm, and there is a 
distinct tendency to leave the business in 
its proper channel. Farmers are learning 
that their time is really what is worth 
money, and that what they save on a tele- 
phone in one year can more than be made 
up by an hour’s attention to a potato 
crop. 





The government ownership question is 
solving itself, although the municipal tele- 
phone is a possibility. Government owner- 
ship has shown telephone men that it costs 
more to give telephone service than they 
realize. It has also shown that the farm 
telephone should cost as much as business 
service and possibly more, owing natural- 
ly to distance and increased plant re- 
quired. 

But best of all, it has been shown that 
the telephone is a vital part of the world’s 
business anatomy. Without it, the world 
would be in a bad way. 





“Tt is better farther on.” It will be 
better in 1917 than in 1916. A few more 
injustices will be corrected, and a few 
more balls and chains thrown into dis- 
card. 

The greatest good for the greatest 
number is the fundamental law of the hu- 
man race—and no group of men can 
make any headway against this law. 
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Annual Business Meeting of 
Northeastern Indiana Association. 

The annual business meeting of the 
Northeastern Indiana Telephone Associa- 
tion was held at Fort Wayne the middle 
of last month and reports of various com- 
mittees showed that the past year of the 
association was successful. 

In addition to the holding of schools 
for operators, a new plan—a meeting for 
the men who work on construction—was 
tried out. The meeting aroused consider- 
able interest in telephone work and the 
success of such meetings may be esti- 
mated by the unanimous decision of the 
association to continue them during the 
coming year. 

Since its organization, nearly two years 
ago, all meetings have been held in Fort 
Wayne, the most central point. The en- 
suing year will see the meetings held in 
different places, the first one in May at 
New Haven. It was decided to make each 
meeting an exclusive telephone meeting 
and by holding them in_ different 
towns the members will be able to see 
how other exchanges are conducted. In- 
vitations were extended by Decatur, 
Paulding, Angola and other places for 
future meetings. 

After the business session, a general 
discussion was held. The questions of 
maintenance, tree trimming, railroad 
crossings, and ordinances were taken up. 
A resolution was ordered which will be 
presented to the governor requesting the 
appointment of a man on the public utili- 
ties commission, who shall have a 
thorough knowledge of telephone busi- 
ness. 

After the close of the general discus- 
sions, the following officers were elected: 

President, Wm. E. Bowers, of New 
Haven, vice-president, Lawrence Klopfen- 
stein, of Leo; secretary-treasurer, Martin 
Umbach, of Fort Wayne. The members 
of the executive committee are: Harry 
Wilder, of Angola; C. A. Breece, of 
Bluffton, and Ward H. Snook of Pauld- 
ing. 

The Northeastern Indiana Teleplione 
Association is composed of 34 companies. 
It was organized nearly two years ago by 
Martin Umbach, of the Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co., of Fort Wayne. The 
object was to bring closer together the 
various companies that exchange long 
distance business with each other, Fort 
Wayne being the center of the toll sys- 
tem. 





Home May Buy Bell Property. 
In view of the report prepared by the 
citizens telephone committee urging the 
city to appropriate the property of both 
telephone companies in that city unless 
they agree to consolidate, the Sandusky 
Home Telephone Co., of Sandusky, Ohio, 
has offered*to buy the plant and other 
property of the Bell company in San- 


dusky. 








Practical Subjects—Discussions 


Getting New Business Through a 
Circular Letter. 

Some time ago the Citizens Independ- 
ent Telephone Co., of Terre Haute, Ind., 
decided to try a circular letter as a 
means for obtaining new _ subscribers. 
Accordingly a letter was drawn up in 
which the appeal was addressed to the 
company’s subscribers. 

Co-operation was asked of the sub- 
scribers to the extent of their giving on 
a postal card, which was enclosed, the 
names and addresses of acquaintances who 
were not already subscribers. If as a re- 
sult of this co-operation a new subscriber 
resulted, the sum of $1 was paid for 
each contract obtained. The money, if 
preferred, was paid to any local char- 
itable institution or church. 

The letter, which was signed by Hart 
F. Farwell, president and general man- 
ager, is as follows: 

“Dear Sir or Madam: 

Will you help us to make your telephone 
service still more useful to you? 

You, as a Citizens Telephone subscrib- 
er, will be benefited by having all of your 
friends subscribers. 

We want your co-operation in securing 
more subscribers and are willing to pay 
you for it. 

Enclosed is a post card ready for mail- 
ing, with spaces for five names and ad- 
dresses. Please write (preferably with 
ink) the names and addresses of ac- 
quaintances who prior to October Ist, 
1916, were not subscribers to the Citi- 
zens Telephone service, and whom you 
think would be benefited by having the 
service. 

We will have our representative call up- 
on these people, and for every contract 
accepted by us we will pay $1.00 to you or 
any member of your immediate family, 
or, if you prefer, we will pay it to any 
Terre Haute charitable institution or 
church you may designate. 


Post cards must be received by us be- 
fore November Ist, 1916, and the pros- 
pective subscribers must sign the con- 
tract before March Ist, 1917. Should 
two or more people send in the same 
name, the one sending it in first will get 
the credit. Fill in the card now and 
mail today. 

We are sending this letter to all of 
our subscribers and our campaign for 
new business will not be entirely success- 
ful unless we have your co-operation. If 
you cannot think of five names, give us 
any number, not exceeding five. Check 
for commission earned will be mailed to 
you the first of the month following the 
date of installation. We anxiously wait 
your reply. 

Thanking you in advance and assuring 


you of our appreciation of your assist- 
ance, we are, 
Yours very truly, 

Citizens Independent Telephone Co.” 

The postal card contained space for 
the date, the names and addresses of five 
prospective subscribers and the name and 
address of the subscriber filling in the 
card. 

One month after the letters were sent 
out there were 300 new subscribers con- 
nected and the company had 800 real 
prospects for its service. 








Party Line Telephone Service in 
British Columbia. 

That we, of Uncle Sam’s domain, have 
nothing on our neighbors across the bor- 
der to the northwest in the way of 
party-line service, is aptly told in the ac- 
companying photograph. It was taken in 
British Columbia over the Washington 
state line, about six miles, in the Simil- 
kameen Valley, where Miss Edith Ram- 
sey, one of our operators, spent nearly 
two years as the guest of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. J. Armstrong. Mrs. Armstrong, by 
the way, is a Hoosier, her home formerly 
being Goshen, and her maiden name Ger- 
trude DeBoer. 

The photograph shown is only 
from a large collection which Miss Ram- 
sey brought back with her, all of which 
speak as to the ability of Mrs. Arm- 
strong with the camera. Among the lot, 
for instance, is one which Edith will 
show only to her most intimate acquaint- 
ances. It shows her enfolded in the 
strong arms of one of the resident ‘“‘cow- 
boys,’ but Miss Edith declares it to have 


one 


“‘Waiting—The Line Is Busy.’”’ 


been a put-up job. However that may be, 
one thing is certain—it is that the camera 
fails to back her up by showing much 
resentment to the proceedings. 

Then there are many pictures showing 
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the Similkameen River, with its swift- 
flowing current threading its way down 
the valley through the Coast Range and 
the Okanogan Mountains. Their snow- 
capped peaks in the distance add a beauty 
to the scene which would be a delight for 
us mere telephone individuals from the 
Hoosier state to behold, who are almost 
ready to declare, “There ain’t no such 
animal.” But that is a different story 
and has nothing to do with the picture 
shown here. 

Alkali in the water of the Similkameen 
Valley makes it necessary to send films 
away for development. The photograph 
which is the subject of this sketch was 
one among those sent to Spokane for that 
purpose. It immediately attracted the at- 
tention of the photographer doing the 
work, and he obtained permission of Mrs. 
Armstrong to use it for advertising pur- 
poses. 

A greatly enlarged copy was made— 
large enough to occupy nearly the whole 
of his big display window, and a prize 
of $20 offered for the best title. 

The contest attracted considerable at- 
tention. A large variety of titles was 
submitted and the award went to an 
Oregonian for his suggestion: “Waitinge— 
the Line is Busy.” 

Our information does not go _ far 
enough to confirm our opinion, but we 
wager a guess that the man from Or- 
egon was no stranger to the “inwards” 
of the telephone party line. 

The “lineman-operator” in this case is 
“Jimmie” Johnston, and the “plant” 
shown is only one of a large number oper- 


ated by him. The way he handles the 





Prize-Winning Title to Photograph. 


“plugs,” the line with its perfect connec- 
tion at the terminals, and the interest 
manifested in pleasing the patrons, all 
speak for his ability. 

The service here is purely local and of 
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good quality, but the “subscribers,” not 
unlike some of their human counterparts 
in the Middle States, are more interested 
in quantity than quality—it not being un- 
usual for one having a connection to hold 
the line until central kicks or the oper- 
ator breaks the circuit. Even then they 
will howl about being prematurely cut off. 

“Calico Irish” now has the line, while 
“Kinky” and “Mack,” with their receivers 
in readiness, are impatiently trying to get 
the attention of the operator. From ap- 
pearances, one can imagine they are mak- 
ing considerable fuss about the length of 
time Calico has used the “foam,” but 
presumably they will be just as reluctant 
to give up the line when they once get 
possession, as was he. 

The position taken by Calico in the pic- 
ture is the one which each “subscriber” 
must assume in order to secure service. 

Nappanee, Ind. Claude R. Stoops. 


Shadow and Sunshine Along the 
Telephone Trail. 
By WELL Cray. 
Yesterday is gone—half forgotten; 
Tomorrow it may be too late, ; 
There’s only one way, you must do it 
today, ; ’ ; 
Your chance may be gone if you wait. 


Stop not to putter and ponder 
But tackle the job like a man. _ 
The plan which you choose may win 
or may lose 
But do the best that you can. 


Grieve not that others successful 
Have outstripped the best you can do 
In riches and fame, their victory is tame 
Compared with your victory of you. 


Start from the spot where you're stand- 
ing, ds 
Forward is the direction to go. 
The time is today, so start right away 
And you'll win in the end, I know. 


That’s the idea of doing most any- 
thing. If we do it right away, we get it 
done, but if we put it off until tomorrow, 
we may not get it done. If we put it off 
until the day after tomorrow, we wili 
not get it done at all. 

Today is the time! Today is here, 
now. It is like any other day, you say? 
3ut think! You are alive and here to 
meet this day. No matter what the 
drawbacks, or handicaps under which you 
may be working, there are others, all 
about you, worse off than you, physically, 
mentally and _ financially—perhaps all 
three. 

This day, which you greet, perhaps with 
indifference, has been on its way to greet 
you since the dawn of time—a notch 
nearer each time the sun rose and set, all 
down the ages, crowding its predecessors 
relentlessly ahead of it that it might ar- 
rive right on the dot. And tonight, when 
the sun seeks its haven in the west, it will 
be gone forever, never to show its shin- 
ing face again and forever to be naught 
but a memory in the minds of those only 
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to whom it brought great joy or sorrow 
—the rest will forget. 

It may be that today we will do the 
thing that will win for us undying fame 
or ceaseless regret. Some simple act of 
curs may inscribe our names forever on 
the scroll of history—like the poor woman 
who kissed the hem of Christ’s robe, or 
Arnold Winkelried, who gathered the 
spears to his breast to open the way to 
liberty. Some word which we speak may 
be echoed by millions as the true expres- 
sions of their opinions on a common sub- 
ject. We may win or lose, for all time 
for ourselves, Heaven or Hell today. 

Like a floating mine on the river of 
time, it glides along, innocent and com- 
monplace, apparently. But in its hours 
are the possibilities of power, if utilized 
to the utmost by human endeavor, to 
blast through the rocks of sloth, ignor- 
ance and inefficiency a canal of opportu- 
rity on which may float the barque of 
ambition to the sea of success. 

Leave today alone and it drifts idly by, 
so far as we are concerned, and comes no 
more up the stream of time to offer aid 
or bring back ungrasped opportunities. 

The darkness following the daylight of 
each succeeding day is but the shadow of 
the tinger of the Almighty marking time 
for us to take note, that we may not lack 
a definite knowledge of the passing of 
the hour He has given us to attain all that 
he has meant to be ours. 

Time is but a collection of days. All 
that has been achieved since the mists 
first rolled away is but the achievement 
of individuals who cashed in the real 
value of their day to some degree. 

Very simple, is not? 

We are now facing a new year, as 
measured by the calendar. All that will 
be credited to our accounts when it shall 
have run its course through the seasons, 
will be that which has resulted from our 
endeavors. No allowance is made for 
credit for having had good intentions un- 
less one hitches them to the car of action 
and drives them to their proper destina- 
tion, which is achievement. 

Only those things will count which we 
shall actually do. The aggregate of those 
acts will be the result of the new year’s 
work. If these are right, the year will 
be fruitful of good for you. You are still 
on the journey of life and your path may 
lead upward to the heights or downward 
to stagnation, depending on which way 
you direct your footsteps and pursue your 
course. 

Look ahead, my brothers, and what do 
you see for yourself in the focus of an- 
other year? Will you still be on a par 
with your present situation or will you 
have gone back a little? In a year, or five, 
or ten, do you still see yourself plugging 
along the same as you are today, or are 
you reaping the real rewards of well-di- 
rected endeavor and looking downward 
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on your present-day status instead of up- 
ward to where you once were? 

No one can stand still. No man can 
maintain an unchanging degree of value; 
either he is more valuable or he is of 
less use to the community through his 
inability to improve and advance him- 
self in its service. 

Are you waiting for someone to come 
along to the little community in which 
you live and discover you, or, are you 
going to discover yourself this coming 
year? Do you imagine that if you were 
placed in a much higher and better paid 
position, you would do wonders and make 
the world take notice; that you would 
shine as you imagine you were destined 
to some day? 

If you are one of that vast army, it 
will be well for you to know that, while 
this is possible, yet it were well to remem- 
ber that few can stand on dizzy heights 
who have not had the ambition and cour- 
age to scale the rough and dangerous 
mountain sides between the peak and the 
lower lands. The base of experience must 
be wider than the peak of attainment, or 
else the structure is not stable. 

One can stand without fear on the 
peak of a pyramid because he knows the 
foundation beneath his feet is firm and 
ample but imagine, if you will, how you 
would feel if you were asked to stand in 
the middle of the base of a pyramid that 
was nicely balanced on its peak with 
the base in the air? That is but a parallel 
of the man who thinks he should be 
elevated to great authority without hav- 
ing laid a foundation first. 

Speaking of the telephone business— 
what do you know about the telephone 
business anyhow? Is there anything you 
do not know? If this is so, could you 
learn that little bit the coming year? 

Is there anything which you do not 
know that you imagine would be useful 
and necessary for you to know if you 
were suddenly advanced to the very head 
of telephone science? If there is not then, 
indeed, the world is blind. 

APHORISM: Few dreams come true 
without subsequent action on your part. 





The Index for Volume 71 of 
TELEPHONY. 


The index for Volume 71 of 
TELEPHONY, which was com- 
pleted with the issue of Decem- 
ber 30, 1916, is now ready for 
distribution among those who 
keep complete files of TELEPH- 
ONY. In this index are listed all 
the important articles which have 
appeared between July 1 and De- 
cember 30, 1916. It will be sup- 
plied free of charge to those 
making application. 

















Standardizing Accounting Methods 


What It Has Done for Independent Companies—True Condition Revealed by 
Proper Accounting—Value of Financial Statement in Rate Case—Paper Pre- 
sented at District Meeting of Southern States Association, Held at Paducah, Ky. 


. 


It doesn’t make any difterence which 
department or branch of the telephone 
business may be under consideration, no 
department or branch can stand still. It 
must move, either forward with the 
times, or backward with the failures. It 
is this basic economic principle which is 
responsible for the standardization which 
we see all around us in every line. 


TENDENCY TOWARD STANDARDIZATION. 


There have been, and always will be, 
men who do not appreciate the great 
advantage of having a standard with 
which all equipment and all results must 
be measured. Some men have said that 
standardization kills initiative and that 
it leaves no chance or incentive to the 
individual to improve and to suggest and 
to invent new methods and processes 
through which better results may be ac- 
complished. Fortunately, however, the 
men who know that no progress is pos- 
sible without standards are greatly in 
the majority and standardization is here 
tc stay. 

In the Independent telephone field the 
equipment and the methods of construct- 
ing and operating have been undergoing 
standardization for a good many years, 
but the idea of a standard method of tele- 
phone accounting is a recent application 
of standardization. It was very difficult to 
get even the owners of the Independent 
telephone properties to realize that there 
was any necessity for anything other 
than the most crude methods in the keep- 
ing of their records. 

Of course, the majority of the larger 
companies have had bookkeepers, ac- 
countants and systems for some time, but 
many of the smaller companies and some 
of the larger companies were absolutely 
in the dark, insofar as having any ac- 
curate and reliable records was con- 
cerned, until the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the state commissions 
came into the game. 

BENEFIT OF ACCOUNTING STANDARDIZATION. 

As the matter now stands, if the books 
and records of-a telephone property have 
been kept according to the federal and 
state laws and requirements, an investor 
can take a financial statement of a prop- 
erty located in this or any other state 
and make an intelligent comparison with 
a statement of a similar property located 
anywhere under federal or state com- 
mission regulation. The benefit of this 
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standardization does not stop at giving 
the investor or owner a clearer insight 
into the affairs of the company—it makes, 
or rather, I should say, it recognizes, 
as a fact, the importance, from an operat- 
ing standpoint, of standard records. 

The old theory that to know how much 
money was coming in, how much was 
being paid out, and how much was left 
constituted an adequate and _ intelligent 
knowledge of a business, still holds good, 
with the modification that we must also 
know for what the money’ is being paid 
out and that we are getting in all that 
is coming to us and that we are fully 
posted on the assets and the liabilities 
of the plant. 

We must not confuse system with 
standards for the reason that before any 
standardization was attempted there were 
many systems and some of them were 
very excellent systems. But the very fact 
that there were so many different sys- 
tems was often very confusing, indeed. 
I have in mind two telephone properties, 
both of which were well managed and 
had excellent systems of accounting, and 
yet it would not have been possible to 
take a financial report of each of these 
properties and make an intelligent com- 
parison, because the systems were en- 
tirely different. It has developed, in the 
past few years, that the state commissions 
are making an effort to frame their sys- 
tems of accounts so as to conform, in a 
general way, with the system of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. In fact, 
this is a general practice and the net 
result is that the system of accounts pre- 
scribed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is the standard system for tele- 
phone companies all over the country. 

I. C. C. Accountinec Systems. 

Since the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has taken a hand in telephone 
accounting, I have heard quite a few 
complaints from telephone owners. Some 
of them were very positive that these 
federal regulations were going to work 
quite a hardship upon them and that they 
had been handed a lemon by their repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

I maintain that if no other reasons 
could be found for the standardization of 
telephone accounting, the two proposi- 
tions which are handled and required by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, of 
depreciation and of the accounting re- 
quired for material and supplies, the 
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carrying out of the regulations of the 
commission is worth all it costs. 

A short time ago I was talking to two 
gentlemen who are the owners of a nice 
telephone property. They were very cer- 
tain that a raw deal had been given them 
by the government in requiring them to 
keep their records according to its stand- 
ard. One of these gentlemen said to me: 
“We do not see why this expense should 
have been loaded upon us. We are getting 
along all right; we are making money; 
we have a nice bank balance and we have 
some money loaned out, and, in addition 
to this, we have been paying dividends 
right along all the time.” 

I inquired—“How do you know you are 
making money?”—and they fell back on 
the old theory of having paid all their 
debts and having money in the bank. But 
when I inquired as to what provisions 
had been made for the ultimate replace- 
ment of the property, they did not seem 
to know what I was talking about. 


ACCOUNTING SHOWS TRUE CONDITIONS. 


The actual condition was that this was 
an open wire plant and had been con- 
structed of small poles, 12 or 15 years 
ago, and yet not one dollar had been set 
aside for depreciation. When I asked 
them what they would do in the event 
of a sleet storm coming along and laying 
their property down on the ground, they 
said: “Well, we are not looking for any 
sleet storm.” 

After talking to these gentlemen a 
while, I believe that they almost came 
to the conclusion that their property 
was insolvent, because they were brought 
face to face with a realization of that 
fact through a disregard of the necessity 
of keeping records and of the necessity 
of setting aside something to offset the 
wear and tear on the plant. 

It is the properties of this character 
which will be very greatly benefited by 
standard accounting methods, because 
they will be required to accumulate an 
adequate depreciation reserve or else 
they will be forced to show that they 
are not doing it. In either event an in- 
terested party will be able to understand 
just what is being done and it will not 
be possible to pay out in dividends money 
which should go toward keeping up the 
property, without its being clearly evi- 
denced on the face of the financial re- 
port itself. 

It will, of course, take time for every- 
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body to become accustomed to the fact 
that a provision must be made for the 
depreciation of the plant. But when we 
take into consideration the fact that a 
few years ago a depreciation reserve for 
telephone property was a very uncommon 
thing, we must admit that great progress 
has been made along these lines. I am 
quite certain that the day is not far off 
when the financial statement of every 
telephone plant in this country will re- 
flect a fair and unbiased record of the 
property, setting forth adequate valua- 
tions for each item of plant and equip- 
ment and other assets, and also showing 
the liabilities of the company as they 
actually exist. 

In the matter of material and supplies 
it has long been a mystery to many of us 
why some men, and apparently some very 
smart men, will go to the trouble of 
throwing up all sorts of safeguards and 
checks around the company’s cash, and 
yet pay absolutely no attention to the 
material and supplies, except to purchase 
them when needed. It seems to me that 
if a man invests $100 in cross arms, he 
should not be satisfied with the knowl- 
edge that the arms have been ‘received 
and that they were good arms and de- 
livered according to his instructions. He 
should know what was done with that 
$100 worth of arms, whether somebody 
used them for stove-wood, or whether 
somebody sold them to somebody else, 
or whether they were actually used for 
the extension or the upkeep of the prop- 
erty. 

We are now required by the commis- 
sion to be in a position to furnish evi- 
dence showing just what was done with 
each purchase of material and supplies. 
The only way we can do that is to keep 
records, not only of the purchases but 
of the material used; where it is used, 
when it is used, and also of the material 
which is taken down from plant retired or 
taken out of service. 

The criticism has been made many 
times that this is too much red tape, that 
the whole business isn’t worth it. And 
there never was a more unfair criticism 
made, for as soon as everybody con- 
nected with telephone property under- 
stands that records must be kept of 
everything that is done, of every piece of 
material that is used or taken down— 
just as they do of the company’s money 
—and of every bit of labor that goes into 
the plant, and of the labor which is re- 
quired for the upkeep of the property, 
cne of two things will happen. Either 
the property will begin to show a pro- 
fit or it will develop that the income 
is not sufficient to stand the amount of 
expense which is being predicated upon 
it 

To this last problem there are two an- 
swers: one is, that the expenses are 
really too high and that they need trim- 
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ming down, and the other is that the 
rates are too low and they need raising. 
But without a standard system of account- 
ing you will find that it is not possible 
to convince anybody that the rates are 
too low. 

The period is behind us when it would 
do any good to oppose standardization 
and for that reason it is useless for any- 
one in the telephone business to object. 
The thing for all of us to do is to get 
right into this matter of standardizing 
our records and go right to the bottom 
of it and put it in practice. If we do 
this I am sure that we will find that the 
cost will be better invested than any 
other money which we have put into the 
telephone business. 





Some Business Telephone Diffi- 
culties Experienced in England 


In commenting upon a booklet issued by 
the British pést office, giving suggestions 
to the public for improving the telephone 
service, the Electrical Review points out 
a pest which is occasionally encountered 
in this country. It says: 

“The greatest curse in connection with 
the use of the telephone by the public is, 
however, not sufficiently dwelt upon in 
this booklet. That is the habit which many 
firms, especially the larger ones, have of 
entrusting their telephone business to the 
smallest and cheekiest boy on the prem- 
ises. To ring up some of the larger firms 
in London means the loss of one’s temper, 
the loss of half an hour, and the loss of 
all respect for the telephone organization 
of the firms in question. 

In answer to the call, the impudent 
small boy aforesaid, begins by saying 
‘Hullo. The inquirer asks if Mr. John 
Smith is in. The small boy, instead of 
answering the question, says: ‘Who are 
you?’ After failing to listen for the re- 
ply, he presently says: ‘What’s your 
name?’ After this information is given, 
he says: ‘What’s the name of your firm?’ 
and finishes up by asking what you want. 

If your language is by this time suffi- 
ciently strong to drive away the smallest 
boy, the next size of boy kept by the 
firm comes to the telephone and repeats 
the whole performance. After that he 
calls a head clerk, and without giving 
him any of the information already 
elicited, leaves the exasperated caller to 
explain all these particulars again to the 
head clerk. If by this time Mr. John 
Smith has not gone out to lunch, the 
caller may eventually get through to him; 
but, unless his temper is extraordinarily 
even, he will hardly be in a fit condition 
to talk about business. 

It is surely time that business firms, 
however important they may be, should 
realize that business worthy of their at- 
tention may arrive’ over the telephone 
just as often as through the post. It is 
an extraordinary thing that managers of 
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large establishments, who would never 
dream of neglecting a polite letter, should 
leave a telephone inquiry to be dealt 
with in the manner described. 

Troubles enough there are, undoubtedly, 
in the working of the system itself, but, 
in our opinion, these are minor matters 
compared with the difficulties due to the 
failure of business people to give intelli- 
gent attention to their telephone arrange- 
ments.” 

Personal Touch of the Telephone 
in Transacting Business. 





The remarkable growth in freight 
business on the Kansas City, Clay Coun- 
ty & St. Joseph Railway, the “Missouri 
Short Line,” an interurban electric serv- 
ice in the district of Kansas City, St. 
Joseph and Excelsior Springs, Mo., is 
largely attributed to the telephone. 

“We never write a letter about a 
complaint, and seldom a letter that can 
possibly be substituted by a telephone 
message,” said J. F. Holman, general 
freight agent of the Missouri Short Line. 
“Since the very beginning, we have made 
it a rule to use the telephone on all com- 
plaints—for two reasons, promptness and 
the personal touch. 

“For instance, we hear of somebody at 
a station on the line, who is anxious 
about a shipment, or a car. The station 
agent there calls up headquarters on the 
private line, and headquarters gets busy 
on the telephone looking for the ship- 
ment. The instant any information is 
available, one of our agents calls up 
the patron and tells him all about it. 

Our private line, of course, goes into 
all the stations, and from these, one of 
our employes can almost invariably 
reach by the local line the person who 
has made an inquiry, or the party with 
whom we wish to communicate. The 
saving of time is very considerable, and 
important. 

But the personal touch is far more 
important. The patron hears us tell him 
what we have to say. He can answer and 
ask more questions, and we can talk the 
matter over with him. We believe this 
one feature of our methods, has been 
quite as important as any other, in the 
quick growth of the freight business, and 
in the general satisfaction of the entire 
community with our service.” 


Earnings of the Chicago Telephone 
Co. For November. 

The Chicago Telephone Co. reports 
for the month of November, 1916, oper- 
ating revenues of $1,702,022, an increase 
of $198,732. The operating expenses were 
$1,217,043, leaving net operating revenues 
of $484,979, an increase of $44,705. De- 
ducting uncollectible operating revenues 
and taxes assignable to operations left an 
operating income of $383,425, an increase 
of $37,861 over the same month in 1915. 








Business View of Rural Telephony 


Discussion of Rural Telephony in America as Regards Low Rates and 
Red Tape—Rural Policy and Its Development—Business Methods Not 
Applied and Money Being Lost on Rural Telephone Service—The Remedy 


I read with great interest Mr. Odell’s 
article on “The Rural Telephone in Eu- 
rope,’ which appeared in TELEPHONY of 
December 16. I gathered therefrom that 
our rural development is exceptionally 
good, compared to Europe, principally 
because our rates are much lower, and 
the absence of red tape. 


At first reading we naturally think that 


once more we have set the pace for our 
neighbors across the water, and feel 
proud that we, as telephone men, have 
accomplished so much good for the coun- 
try as a whole. But on a second reading, 
and looking at it from a business stand- 
point, do we have the same view? 


Our RuraL Poticy. 


Our country is very young compared to 
Europe, and, as a result, it is not so 
thickly settled. Our farms, especially in 
the Middle West, assume vast proportions 
as compared to the truck patches of Eu- 
rope. As a result of this condition it is 
necessary that we build long lines to serve 
our rural subscribers. This means a big 
investment, with corresponding expenses. 


In the early days of telephony, the 
terms, interest, depreciation, maintenance, 
etc., did not have the significance they 
now possess. The telephone business in 
the smaller towns and cities was devel- 
oped by local people, some of whom real- 
ized at that early date that the financial 
possibilities of the rural telephone were 
very small, and either refused to develop 
this business, or forced the farmers to 
build to the exchange limits and switched 
for them. 


The majority, however, were keen on 
rural development. They wanted a large 
number of subscribers. As cost account- 
ing was practically unknown, and as they 
were pioneers who had to blaze the trail, 
impatient of delays, striving only for 
their goal of intense development, it is 
not strange that they lost sight of the fi- 
nancial side of the business in their ef- 
forts to convert the farmer to the bless- 
ings of telephony. Thus was a custom 
established. 


The majority of our farmers are 
from Missouri and have to be shown one 
hundred and ten cents for every dollar 
they spend. Like the good missionaries 
they were, our pioneers, striving to de- 
velop this side of the business, gave them 
one hundred and ten cents for the dol- 
lar. An evangelist, striving for con- 
verts in a wide-open mining camp of the 
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sixties, had a snap compared to the job 
these men undertook. 


Business METHODs. 


As time rolled on, and the telephone 
business took its place among the big 
businesses, it was necessary to borrow 
money to develop this growing industry. 
The lender, however, was from Missouri. 
As a result, telephone men were forced 
to realize just how important the terms, 
interest, depreciation and maintenance 
were—terms which heretofore had no spe- 
cial significance. To meet these new con- 
ditions it was necessary to raise the rates. 
But our telephone man knew his farmers 
too well to raise their rates, so he shifted 
the burden to his city subscribers. 

These conditions exist today, even 
though the terms—interest, depreciation 
and maintenance—are known. 

Do your rural stations pay? Unless you 
have strict construction rules, they do 
not. The very restrictions Mr. Odell 
complains of as existing and retarding 
the development in Europe, are necessary 
if the small telephone company is to be 
placed on a paying basis. 


Face THE Facts. 


You know, even though you have no 
cost figures, that your rural stations are 
operating at a loss, unless you have strict 
construction rules. The trouble is that 
we will not face these facts. Too many 
companies fail to figure interest and de- 
preciation and these two items, alone, 
amount to at least 13 per cent. 

The majority of companies with large 
rural development, as compared to their 
city development, are losing propositions 
on a 6 per cent. basis—and 6 per cent. is 
a slim margin on an investment that is 
largely at the mercy of the elements. 
They fail to realize just how serious this 
situation is, because they’ are ignorant. 

They do not make up cost data segre- 
gating their city and country earnings. In 
a great many cases, they either leave out 
interest, or depreciation—and in some 
cases, both of these big cost factors— 
with the result that in time their business 
is bound to go to the wall. 

In view of these facts, I do not think 
we have anything to be proud of in our 
rural development. As development fig- 
ures, they are fine—but we are supposed 
to be in business for profit. Think, how- 
ever, of the number of men operating 
small exchanges who are really philan- 
thropists, disguised as business men! 

A philanthropist is a benefactor. Speak- 
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ing in a financial sense, it is a job for a 
man who has made his pile—not for him 
who is trying to make one. 

If we all knew and applied the deti- 
nitions of the words interest and depre- 
ciation, think how many misguided phi- 
lanthropists we would eliminate. 

THe REMEpy. 


The small companies with this kind 
of development should remember and ap- 
ply the famous maxim “United we stand 
—divided we fall.” That sums up the 
situation in a nutshell. 

First, however, you will have to have 
concrete facts to back you up. Your as- 
sociation can get these facts, provided 
you get down to business, put all your 
cards on the table, and cut out a lot of 
non-productive talks that are now a fea- 
ture of most conventions. 

You have men in your association who 
know something of cost accounting—if 
you haven't, hire a cost accountant. Ap- 
point a committee composed of these men. 
Let them work out a simple cost system 
that will allow you to segregate your 
city and country business. You will find 
a system of this kind easy to devise. 

Group your companies according to 
their rural development, both as to num- 
ber and construction rules. Then have 
all of them use the cost system you de- 
cide to adopt which, by the way, will 
be handled independent of your present 
books. Keep your costs in this way for 
six months or a year. Then before your 
next convention have your accounting 
committee summarize these costs. You 
will then have cost figures segregating 
city and country business from all the 
different groups. 

When you get this, you will have com- 
parative data that will enable you to de- 
cide just what conditions should be im- 
posed upon the rural subscriber, because 
you will naturally adopt the rules and 
regulations that are used by the com- 
panies that show a fair return on their 
rural development, but I dare say these 
will be but few in number. 

A study along these lines will be of im- 
mense value. It will show you your nat- 
ural conditions in their true light. It 
will supply you with facts—something that 
too few of us possess. 

Get your facts. Then forget custom. 
Replace it with the knowledge that the 
telephone is more valuable to the farm- 
er than to your city residence subscriber, 
that your farmer makes as much as your 
average city residence subscriber—and 
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fight. Get what is due you, and place 
the small telephone plant on a solid foun- 
dation. 

MoraLt—Study the terms, Interest, De- 
preciation, Maintenance. 


Michigan Ruling on Connection. 
(Concluded from page 18.) 


In answer, it may be remarked that the 
existence of a public necessity in each 
particular case would not be diminished by 
the existence of the same public necessity in 
all cases. And the results of competi- 
tion must vary as between different lo- 
calities, so that the question remains in 
every instafce whether public conven- 
ience and necessity require acuion on the 
part of the state in that particular case. 

It is also suggested by complainant that 
the connection of lines at Traverse City 
is not necessary because the residents of 
that city can rid themselves of the troubles 
of which they complain by surrendering 
their Citizens telephones and substituting 
those of the complainant company. 

This is the solution that competition 
always hold out to the public. But ex- 
perience has shown that it is not a very 
practical solution, and it ignores the ne- 
cessities of the outside public which re- 
quires facility of communication with 
Traverse City, as much as Traverse City 
requires facility of communication with 
the outside public. And this public ne- 
cessity spoken of in the statute, is not an 
absolute necessity. 

AGREES WITH WISCONSIN CouRT. 

We agree with the Supreme Court of 
Wisconsin that “if there was a strong 
cr urgent need of the connection here 
sought, then there was a necessity for it.” 
Wisconsin Telephone Co. vs. Railroad 
Commission, supra. And there was evi- 
dence justifying the commission in find- 
ing the existence of such need. 

PuysIcAL CoNNECTION NEED SHOWN. 

That a physical connection may be re- 
quired, in many instances at least, be- 
tween the lines of competing companies 
without injury to either is clearly shown 
by the record in this case. The toll lines 
of the Citizens company and those of the 
Michigan company both run into the 
same exchanges in the 30 cities and vil- 
lages of the Swaverly territory, as well 
as into the exchanges of the more numer- 
ous places in the southeastern part of the 
state. 

While this arrangement may not con- 
stitute a technical connection of the lines, 
it yet has the effect as to toll service 
of a physical connection. Neither party 
complains of injury from this mutual 
service, while the results are unquestion- 
ably beneficial to the public. And com- 
plainant may well be required by the 
commission to extend the same facilities 
generally to the residents of Traverse 
City, unless it has been able to show some 
insuperable objection to doing so. 
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The objection complainant does raise 
as to the reasonableness of the order in 
question, relates entirely to its effect 
upon its local exchange in Traverse City. 
That exchange, it says, will be destroyed 
if the order goes into effect. It bases 
this conclusion upon the fact that the 
business houses of the city find it neces- 
sary, without the connection, to use its 
telephone in communicating with the 
towns in the third group, as we have 
classified them, to which complainant 
has the only toll line. 

These telephones will be no longer re- 
quired, it says, if, by means of the con- 
nection, these towns can be reached from 
the telephones of the Citizens company. 
And it further claims that with the re- 
moval of its telephones in the city, the 
value of its toll service with the Swaverly 
towns must be much impaired. 


Loss Due to CONNECTION. 


Undoubtedly complainant might suffer 
some loss if these results should, in fact, 
follow the enforcement of the order, -yet 
just what the loss might amount to we 
are unable to determine with any accuracy 
from the record. But we do not think 
that complainant has shown with sufficient 
certainty that the apprehended results 
would, in fact, follow the enforcement of 
the order. And it is insisted by the rail- 
road commission that they would not. 

The commission has full power under 
the statute to prescribe the joint rates, 
tolls and charges to be made for the use 
of the connection and to determine the 
division of such rates, tolls and charges 
if the parties interested fail to agree upon 
the division. In fixing these rates, tolls 
and charges, the commission seems to 
have a very large discretion, and while 
unquestionably they must be reasonable 
when all the circumstances affecting the 
situation are taken into consideration, yet 
they are not necessarily limited to the 
actual cost of operation or even to an 
ordinary profit thereon. 

In fixing the rates, tolls and charges, 
the commission may undoubtedly take 
into consideration all of the equities 
growing out of the regulation and make 
use of the rates in adjusting those 
equities. This the commission says it in- 
tends to do, and it has retained jurisdic- 
tion of the matter for the purpose of 
fixing and adjusting the rates, tolls and 
charges if the parties themselves fail to 
agree upon them. And the commission 
insists that a proper adjustment of rates, 
tolls and charges will prevent the in- 
jurious results anticipated by complain- 
ant. 

It is the purpose of the commission, it 
says, not to make use of the rates, tolls 
and charges by way of compensation, but 
to prevent the occurrence of loss. In other 
words, a proper adjustment of the rates, 
tolls and charges will, in the judgment 
of the commission, remove all induce- 
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ment on the part of complainant’s sub- 
scribers in Traverse City, to discard the 
telephones they now hold from complain- 
ant, and thereby to injure its local ex- 
change. 

Will the adjustment of the rates, tolls 
and charges, when properly made, remove 
the danger of destruction of its local ex- 
change which complainant fears? The 
whole thing, both as to the danger of 
loss and as to the remedial provisions 
intended by the commission, is somewhat 
a matter of speculation. 

It is for complainant to show affirma- 
tively that the physical connection ordered 
by the commission will inflict upon it an 
undue loss and one that cannot be pre- 
vented by the contemplated adjustment of 
rates, tolls and charges. 

The interest of the public in a proper 
regulation of public service corporations 
is continually becoming more vital and 
important, and any action of the state 
through its organized boards and com- 
missions in the exercise of that power 
should not be set aside by the courts, 
except in instances of the clearest neces- 
sity. This is the view taken by the legis- 
lature. Section 18 of the act explicitly de- 
clares that: 


In all actions under this section the 
burden of proof shall be upon the com- 
plainant to show by clear and satisfac- 
tory evidence that the order of the com- 
mission complained of is unlawful or 
unreasonable, as the case may be. 


What rates would be required to pre- 
vent the surrender of complainant’s tele- 
phones by such residents and business 
houses of the city as now employ them is 
not shown by the record. Nor is it shown 
that an adjustment of rates, tolls and 
charges by the commission under its 
powers, as we have construed them, could 
not be so made as to obviate the in- 
jurious results which complainant ap- 
prehends from an enforcement of the 
order. And from the very nature of the 
order it is within the power of the com- 
mission to rescind it if it is found to 
operate unduly to complainant’s injury. 

For these reasons the decree appealed 
from will be affirmed with costs to the 
defendant. 


Night Social Long Distance Rate 
Established in Texas. 

A reduction in long distance telephone 
rates was put into effect January 1, by the 
Southerwestern Telegraph & Telephone 
Co. in the form of a “night social rate.” 
The new rate is made effective between 
&:30 p. m. and 6 a. m. The reduction 
is one-third of the regular night rate up 
to $1, and 40 per cent. of the regular 
rate when the call amounts to more. 

The United Commercial Travelers 
have been negotiating with Texas tele- 
phone officials for some time past for the 
new rate. 
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HE Government has been experi- 

menting ever since 1902 with creo- 
soted telephone poles, acting in co-opera- 
tion with the American Telegraph and 
Telephone Company and others. 


Thousands of creosoted poles, alternating 
with untreated poles for the purpose of 
comparison, have been set up in various 
parts of the country and carefully ob- 
served over a considerable period of years. 


While the value of coal-tar creosote oil for 


ponill 
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wood preservation 
has been recog- 
nized since 1838, 
these particular 
investigations 
have’ established 
the value of the 
various methods 
of treatment and 
the requirements 
that must be sat- 
isfactorily met by 
a wood preserva- 
tive which is to be used for the treatment 
of poles. The cause and effect of decay of 
poles and the remedy have been scien- 
tifically established. 


Ten to fifteen cents’ worth of creosote oil, 
applied with a brush, will lengthen the 
life of an eight-dollar pole by about five 
years. About 75c worth of creosote oil 
absorbed by the pole in the Open Tank 
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Creosoted Poles for Everybody 


Process will prolong its life by approxi- 
mately fifteen years. 


Heretofore, however, there has been the 
practical difficulty that the creosote avail- 
able for these methods of treatment was 
of the crude commercial grade which is 
not fitted for the rough and ready condi- 
tions of field use encountered outside of 
the regular creosoting plants. 


Accordingly we developed Barrett’s Car- 
bosota Creosote Oil—a refined creosote 
which presents no 
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used must depend 
upon local condi- 
tions, but it has 
been conclusively 
proved that all of 
PNSH ul the three standard 
(oxi processes are pro- 

portionately on 
tive. These are the Brush Method, 
application of the oil by brush as a dts ; 
the Open Tank System, i. e., hot and cold 
treatment of the pole butts in creosote 
oil; the Pressure Process, i. e., treatment 
of the entire pole in cylinders or retorts 
under artificial pressure. 


Further information and technical data 
furnished by nearest office upon request. 











Open Tank Pole Treating Plant. 
Photo. Courtesy Lindsley Bros. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Special Notice Regarding 
Change in Name 


Since we introduced Grade-One Liquid Cre- 
osote Oil numerous imitations have ap- 
peared on the market. For ease of identifi- 
cation, therefore, we have decided to 
change the name of this product, and here- 
after it will be known as BARRETT’S 
CARBOSOTA —Grade-One Liquid Creo- 
sote Oil. 
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Repairs and Maintenance 


Progressive Methods in Plant Organization Which Make for Better Maintenance 
—Use of Motor Vehicles—Economies in Repairs—Overcoming Increasing Costs 
—Paper Presented at Convention of Ohio Independent Telephone Association 


The subject “Repairs and Maintenance” 
affords a wide ‘variation of inerest. It 
is so interwoven into the whole fabric 
of industrial organization that no person 
concerned in the successful operation of 
a business can afford to be disinteresed. 

It is a paramount factor in nearly 
every sale or purchase. It is a deter- 
minating element in most every invest- 
ment, and it can make any business a 
failure or a Therefore, I say 
we should all be interested in more pro- 
gressive methods in our plant organiza- 
tions which make for better maintenance 
of our physical properties. 


success. 


Employes should be interested in pur- 
suing the most effective practices ‘because 
their work is more productive and op- 
portunities are much greater. A _ well- 
maintained property reflects credit on 
the man directly in charge of the work 
more than any one else. 

The manager is concerned because 
warranted credit or discredit accrues to 
him. The investor’s mind is engaged be- 
cause the quality of his investment is 
very seriously affected by the mainte- 
nance of the property, in fact, the whole 
telephone-using public is eventually af- 
fected. 


DEMAND FOR BETTER SERVICE. 
With this 
business throbbing with commercial and 


great nation’s arteries of 
industrial activities, there is a growing 
demand for a higher quality and a more 
constant service than ever before. We 
must meet this demand in a measure of 
efficiency that will warrant our existence 
among the fostered agencies of man- 
kind. 

No public utility can afford to allow 
its service to decline because of lack of 
maintenance. 

Fundamentally, repairs and mainte- 
nance of a telephone property are di- 
vided into two parts—labor and material. 
In this day of keen competition for labor 
and almost unprecedented high prices, 
reasonable conservation of each is im- 
perative that we may. properly preserve 
our investments and show a profit thereon. 

To my knowledge, there are few, if 
any, agencies which surpass the motor 
vehicle in revolutionizing telephone work. 
The company that defers the adoption of 
such means of transportation, in my esti- 
mation, is in a great economic waste. 

The light roadster equipped with a 
small commercial body for carrying light 


By J. W. Safford 


repair materials, meets the need of the 
troubleman. The chassis with truck bed 
for light repair or patrol work, with a 
one, two, or three-ton truck for construc- 
tion work, will pay large returns. Our 
company adopted the automobile about 
seven years ago, and our experience has 
heen most satisfactory. 
THE AUTOMOBILE TRAILER. 

A very valuable adjunct to the auto- 
mobile of comparative recent appearance 
is the automobile trailer. 

Four years ago one of the large tele- 
phone companies, in a report published in 
the Literary Digest, entitled, “Motor 
Trucks in Telephone Service,” made the 
statement that in addition to the 48 
heavy trucks in use by it at that time, 100 
horse-drawn trucks were in service daily. 
A quotation from the article reads as 
follows: 

“A large part of these are in use in 
loop work and it is safe to assume that 
we will continue to hire for this service 
for a number of years to come, or until 
such a time as a power truck is developed 
which can be purchased at a price bring- 
ing the annual charge as low as horse- 
drawn trucks. 

“This holds true because the nature of 
the work keeps the truck in the field idle 
for a large part of the working day. 
Hence, the problem is not one of econ- 
omy in transportation so much as 
cconomy in standing idle.” 

This need in a measure is met by the 
inexpensive trailer which, when idle, rep- 
resents a very small investment. 

About two years ago, after observing 
a trailer in service by a local taxicab 
company for some months, we purchased 
one of the 1,250-lb. carrying capacity and 
I am safe in saying that the saving ef- 
fected in the transportation of freight 
shipments, alone, has carried the invest- 
ment and maintenance expense, the latter 
not being in excess of $5 for the two 
years. : 

UTILIty OF THE TRAILER. 

To further emphasize the utility of the 
trailer, let me give the following experi- 
ence: 

On December 28, 1915, our rural tele- 


phone service was entirely wiped out by | 


the most destructive sleet ever known to 
Miami county. Fully 25 miles of pole line 
belonging to our company were wrecked 
and speedy restoration of service seemed 
almost impossible. Our organized work- 
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ing force consisted of about 20 men. 
These men were transported by means of 
two Ford cars and a trailer to and from 
work, morning, noon and night, much 
time being saved and no boarding ex- 
penses to be paid. 

The trailer affords great opportunities 
to the small company which maintains 
but one automobile. It can be loaded for 
the job, men and material hauled to the 
location of the work, and the car then 
detached and used for other work. No 
wasted time or duplicated investment is 
necessary. 


There are other men present at this 
convention whose experience will bear me 
out in the statement that the trailer is 
second to but one thing on the job—that 
is the automobile which pulls it. 

We cannot afford to fool ourselves into 
the belief that we are saving money by 
not investing in good equipment. No part 
of our property yields greater returns 
or gives the abiding satisfaction in the 
pursuit of our duties. 

In the days when the horse supplied 
the demand for motive power, we were 
moving along at a modest rate of speed, 
but prosperity has slipped the clutch 
and we are off on high. 

Supervision always plays an important 
part in economics. The wire chief who 
follows his men like a sales manager 
his salesmen and expects results as earn- 
estly, generally produces. Many unneces- 
sary trips are saved by keeping in touch 
with troublemen so that the trouble re- 
ported after he has left the office can 
be assigned to him while he is on the 
ground. 


VALUE OF TROUBLE RECORDS. 


Complete and accurate records kept 
in a convenient manner contribute very 
generously to maintenance and economy. 
Complete trouble records reveal many 
astonishing things. 

In our office we have adopted a very 
simple trouble system which we consider 
very satisfactory for exchanges of not 
more than 2,000 stations. 

Our trouble tickets are printed with 
trouble codes to minimize the writing 
necessary in recording complaints and are 
three by five inches. These tickets are 
assigned to the troublemen who, when 
the trouble is cleared, return the ticket 
with complete explanations on the re- 
verse side. At the close of each day, the 
O. K.’d tickets are filed in a drawer in 
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WHIT TRUCKS 



































The New York Telephone Co., New York City, has recently placed a reorder for four White Trucks, bringing their White 
fleet total to twenty 


A Significant Fact 


While predominating in the total number 
of motor trucks annually put into service 
in this country, most of the White output 
is absorbed by repeat orders from satisfied 
users—regardless of price competition. 


id 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND 


Largest Manufacturers of Commercial Motor Vehicles in America 
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telephone number order. At any time, 
reference will show all the trouble re- 
ported on each line with complete de- 
tails. 

An exchange diary in the form of a 
daily report is often a very valuable rec- 
ord. Our company has kept one for 
years. 

One day, a railroad claim agent stepped 
into our office and announced that an ac- 
cident had taken place at a certain road 
crossing about a month before. A brake- 
man had been.thrown from a box car 
by coming in contact with a wire cross- 
ing the track. Some of the railroad em- 
ployes claimed that a trolley was the 
cause of the accident. But the traction 
company, when interviewed on the sub- 
ject, stated that the telephone company 
had been doing some work in the vi- 
cinity and a temporary strand, which 
was below regulation height, had been 
erected over the tracks, and therefore 
we were certainly responsible. 

An inspection did not indicate that we 
had ever had a wire low enough to strike 
the head of a man on a car. We re- 
ferred to our daily reports covering a 
period of two weeks before and a week 
after the date of the accident. These 
accounted for the time of each man em- 
ployed and where employed and showed 
that no one was working in the vicinity 
of the accident. 

This satisfied the railroad company and 
it pursued its investigations along other 
lines, to the end that the traction com- 
pany was held responsible for the acci- 
dent. 

PURCHASE OF MATERIAL. 

With the increasing price of materials 
comes the necessity of effecting some plan 
to purchase in such quantities as_ will 
secure maximum discounts. With many 


Personal 


F. A. McGann, traffic superintendent 
for the Cumberland Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., at Louisville, Ky., has been 
appointed superintendent of plant to 
succeed W. G. Rauch. 

E. D. Hit, traffic chief for the Louis- 
ville, Ky., district of the Cumberland 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., has been 
promoted to division superintendent of 
traffic at Louisville, to succeed F. A. 
McGann. 

E. W. Gtrprn, of Philadelphia, Pa., has 
assumed charge as local manager of the 
Harrisburg district of the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Pennsylvania. 

W. H. Hackenjos, of Donaldsonville, 
La., has been appointed manager of the 
Cumberland Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
at Ellisville, Miss. 

J. W: AstLey, local manager for the 
Northwestern Telephone Exchange Co.. 
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of the smaller companies, this cannot 
be done individually, therefore, there 
must follow a pooling of purchases. 

There is no reason why this cannot be 
done much more than it is at present. 
For instance, we have for several years 
purchased cross arms in carload lots in 
conjunction with some other company on 
the same railroad, splitting the stop-over 
charges. 

We must get together to protect our in- 
terests. Needs should be carefully an- 
ticipated and purchases made accordingly. 
The indications are that no marked de- 
crease in price will prevail in the near 
future. 

QuALITy oF MATERIALS. 

The quality of materials is becoming 
more an essential with all telephone com- 
panies and is, indeed, an indication of 
the promotion of the business to a higher 
plain. 

Recently I visited a neighboring ex- 
change where repair work was in prog- 
ress and the wire, which was being re- 
placed, was only a streak of rust. The 
builders of that plant had thought it eco- 
nomical, or prudent, to use ordinary 
fence wire. The result is that now, when 
prices are high and labor is scarce, over 
two tons of wire were required to make 
the needed replacements. 

The use of No. 14 wire on rural lines 
and especially in heavy leads, is, in our 
estimation, a great mistake and present- 
day specifications with many companies 
exclude it. This is especially true with 
those companies located within the sleet- 
storm zone. 

Our experience is that a single circuit 
of No. 14 wire in a 20 or 30-wire lead, 
when broken by sleet, becomes so en- 
tangled among the other wires that it is 
necessary to cut it out and the labor cost 
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at Northfield, Minn., has been transferred 
to Red Wing, Minn., where he will have 
charge of a much larger district. 

R. B. Hatt, formerly of Seattle, Wash., 
but lately of Austin and Faribault, Minn., 
has been made manager of the local ex- 


change of the Northwestern Telephone 
Exchange Co., at Northfield, Minn. 


Apert E. Davis, assistant equipment 
superintendent of the Lima (Ohio) Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Delphos Home 
Telephone Co., of Delphos, Ohio. 


J. W. Drace, of Reading, Pa., has been 
appointed manager for the Bell Telephone 
Co., of Pennsylvania at Huntington. 

Newton B. Penny, of Toledo, Ohio, 
has been appointed manager of the Cen- 
tral Union Telephone Co., at Bowling 
Green, Ohio. He succeeds Chas. J. Rap- 


is very much increased in disengaging the 
entangled pieces. 

The introduction of Armco, or pure 
iron, for the manufacture of wire and 
line hardware is of interest to the trade. 

The passing of the black-iron bolt and 
rod, the pine cross arm, the oak pin and 
many of the cheaper materials used in 
the past, is fast becoming universal. 
Years of experience have proven the 
false economy in their use. 

The long slender pole has given place 
to the short sturdy one, where low con- 
struction is permissible, on the theory 
that the nearer the ground the weight, 
the greater the resisting qualities. 

No doubt one of the greatest mistakes 
most companies have made in the past, is 
failure to reinforce leads to care for 
added loads. For illustration, a bracket 
lead is located along a given route, the 
poles being set 20 or 25 to the mile and 
the corners guyed with No. 6 wire. As 
new business is developed in the com- 
munity, the need of added facilities is 
apparent. 

The line is then covered and an esti- 
mate of costs for additional cross arms 
and wire is made up, but in many cases 
no recognition taken of the need for 
shorter spans and heavier guying. This 
is carried on indefinitely, until absolute 
necessity demands that the lead be rebuilt 
on specifications applicable to the load 
carried. 

I wonder how many of the smaller 
companies have availed themselves of the 
valuable information which can be pro- 
cured on the treatment of poles and 
arms with preservatives. The large tele- 
phone and railroad companies have 
abundance of data as well as the United 
States government. This is worth giving 
careful consideration. 


the Field 


parlie, who was killed when the automo- 
bile’ in which he was riding was struck 
by an electric car. 


A. C. Atay, local manager of the Del- 
phos (Ohio) Home Telephone Co. has re- 
signed and will take a position with the 
Delphos Mfg. Co., of Delphos, Ohio. Mr. 
Almy has been connected with the Del- 
phos Home company since its inception 
21 years ago. 

OBITUARY. 

Wittiam = HartrTerotH, a_ California 
pioneer and an associate of Alexander 
Graham Bell in the latter’s early ex- 
periments with the telephone, died recent- 
ly at his home in San Francisco. Mr. 
Hatteroth was born in Germany 72 years 
ago. He is said to have been actively 
engaged in the construction of the first 
telephone line in China. 
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FAULTLESS 


A Pole Guy Anchor that raises the “Dead-man” 














This advertisement is directed to those interested in pole 
installation and maintenance in telephone, telegraph, 
electric railway and electric service systems—also to job- 
bers for these fields. 


[= takes a pretty live Anchor to bring a “dead-man” out of his grave, but that 
is just what No. 4 Faultless Anchors have done again and again in tug-of-war 

tests to determine their staying powers. 

The experience of most telephone, telegraph, electric service and railway men leads them to 

doubt that any patent guy wire anchor can out-pull a ““dead-man.” 


Unless you have tested the FAULTLESS, you are not in a position to judge, for the FAULT- 
LESS does stunts that no other anchor ever did. 


Particular Advantages of 
Faultless Anchors 


Storm Guy Your 
Poles with the Faultless 


Every pole system should be storm guyed. 
It is the cheapest possible insurance, and 
the only insurance we know of against 
the wholesale losses that are bound to 
occur sometime with systems not storm 
guyed. 


Faultless Anchors gain their holding 
power from the fact that when open they 
take a deeper and broader grip in UNDIS- 
TURBED ground than any other anchor. 


They can be installed and expanded by 
one man and the anchorage result is 
never in question. The screw-jack prin- 
ciple of expansion always works and 
works easily. Furthermore these anchors 
can be reclaimed. 


Even “dead-man” storm guying means an 
ultimate saving. Faultless Anchor Storm 





Guying shows an infinitely greater sav- 3 Blade Faultless 
ee sastallati < 4 Anchor, closed; for 
ing because installation is so much oaaaiiak: ton Tein: 


Put Faultless Anchors 
to the Test 


Write us now and arrange for 
trial installation. Let us submit 
unbiased proof and unprejudiced 
endorsement. Equipment job- 
bers in this field should also 
write. Faultless Anchors are 
made in two blade with % and 
¥% inch rods, and 15 in. and 18 in. 
open diameters, in three blade 
with 34 inch rod and 18 in. open 
diameter and in four blade with 


: lai ‘ , 4 Blade Faultless Anchor, open posi- 1 inch rod and 24 in. open 
in claims and installation. tion assumed when installed. diameter. 


Address: THE FAULTLESS ANCHOR COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 11 FOSTORIA, OHIO 


cheaper and quicker. Results 
are just as sure and secure. 


They can be placed in any loca- 
tion and are guaranteed not to 
creep under strains of 4,000 to 
18,000 pounds, according to 
sizes of anchors. They regular- 
ly withstand much more than the 
guaranteed figures, but we be- 
lieve in a margin of safety, both 
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From Factory and Salesroom 


Conventions: Nebraska, Lincoln, Jan. 10-12; South Dakota, Aberdeen, Jan. 
16, 17 and 18; Minnesota, St. Paul, Jan. 23-25; Wisconsin, Madison, Feb. 6-8; 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Feb. 19-20; Texas, Dallas, Feb. 22-23; Iowa, Des 


“Inter-Comm-Phone” 


The unprecedented high cost of line 
construction and maintenance materials is 
causing telephone companies to spend 
more time on intensive development of 
territory now served with wire facilities 
than upon expansion into new fields of 
operation. 

The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. 
Co. reports an increasingly large demand 
for its intercommunicating telephone 
equipment, which is sold under the trade 
name “Inter-Comm-Phones.” These sys- 
tems are designed for use in factories, 
business houses and residences, with con- 
nections to the telephone company’s ex- 
change. The class of service furnished 
is very attractive to the operating com- 
pany as the rates earned are in ‘higher 
proportion to the capital investment than 
for regular subscribers’ station service. 

The Stromberg-Carlson company fur- 
nishes instruments, cables and accessories 
for these systems in six, 12, 22 and 32- 
station sizes and three types of telephones, 
viz., wall, desk and combination types, as 
shown in the accompanying illustrations. 
Each telephone is fitted with the same 
standard type apparatus used in regular 
subscribers’ station equipment, except that 
the signaling between the local stations 
is of the battery call type employing di- 
rect current vibrating ringers. The equip- 
ment of each telephone includes a three- 
position switching key with the required 
number of buttons for selecting and call- 
ing all other stations and the exchange. 

It is only necessary for the user of the 
telephone to press a. button once to con- 
nect with the line wanted and to ring 


Apparatus. 








Moines, March 13-15. 


other button in the same key box is de- 
pressed. To answer a call one presses the 
home station key button and responds in 
the usual way. 

The system operates from two sets of 
dry cells, each set having a voltage of 
from nine to 15 volts depending upon the 
size of the system. In buildings wired 
with alternating current a bell-ringing 
transformer may be used in place of one 
set of dry cells for furnishing the ringing 
current. 

Full metallic wiring between all sta- 
tions is carried in waxed core cables 
made especially for this service. The 
cables are furnished in two types, with 
painted braid or covering. The 
cables and apparatus are cross-talk proof 


lead 














‘“‘Inter-Comm-Phcne”’ of the Desk Type. 


the desired station. Th key buttons in- 
terlock by means of a tumbler plate and 
are restored to normal whenever any 




















Combination Type “iInter-Comm-Phone.” 


and any number of connections up to 
the carrying capacity of the system can 
be established at the same time without 
interference through cross- 
ringing or other inductive effects. 

Complete instructions are furnished 
with each system which simplifies the 
work so that an electrician with no previ- 
ous telephone experience can easily if- 
stall the apparatus in proper working 
order. : 

The complete equipment for systems of 
this type as well as that required for 
systems having no exchange connections 
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cross-talk, 


for private installations is illustrated and 
described in the Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co.’s Bulletin No. 1,017 
which will be sent free upon application 

















Wall Type “Inter-Comm-Phone.” 


to the advertising department of the 
company at Rochester, N. Y. 


New Price List for Stromberg- 
Carlson Farm Line Equipment. 


The Stromberg-Carlson Telephone 
Mfg. Co., of Rochester, N. Y., is mailing 
to the trade its latest price list for items 
listed in Farmer Line Bulletin No. 1,009, 
sent out last January, which describes 
and lists all apparatus and materials re- 
quired for the construction and up-keep 
of rural telephone lines. Together with 
this price list, the company is enclosing 
a page taken from its “Apparatus Bul- 
letin,’ which describes its new No. 896 
wall telephone in detail. 





Discontinues House Organ to Aid 
in Conservation of Paper. 


With the current number of the Du 
Pont Magazine, published in the inter- 
ests of their business by E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. the great powder 
manufacturers, is included in the follow- 
ing notice signed by the editor: 

“In conformity with the national move- 
ment for the conservation of paper, we 
have decided to discontinue publication 
of Du Pont Magazine from this issue 
until the paper supply again becomes 
normal. We hope our readers will ap- 
prove this action and will welcome the 


reappearance of the. magazine when con- 


ditions favor.” 
This action, it is stated, was taken at 

















Trouble Detectives! 


PIGNOLET Portable Testing Meters will lo- 

cate any kind of trouble besides measuring 

volts and amperes; will also determine re- 

sistance of coils, lines, ringers, etc. 
VOLTMETERS y 
AMMETERS 


VOLT-AMMETERS 














PIGNOLET Catalogue. It’s 


Geagese you let us send you a copy 
of the 
worth while. 





L. M. PIGNOLET 
80 Cortlandt Street New York 


Medal Panama-Pacific International Exposition 























IT IS TERRIBLE 


to make a long drive through the 
mud and snow in early spring 
to clear the lines of grounds after the 
first ELECTRICAL STORM in the 
spring. THIS CAN ALL BE AVOIDED ' 
by installing a few 
COX MULTIPLE ARRESTERS .. 
on your lines NOW, while the roads 
are good and the weather fine. 

A few dollars and a little time spent 
now will pay big DIVIDENDS. 

One Dozen ($15.00) 
will protect 100 telephones. 
Be convinced by a trial order. 


COX LIGHTNING ARRESTER CO., Eaton, Ohio 
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The Tight True Joints 
of J-M Fibre Conduit 


Guard Lead Sheaths 
Against Electrolysis 


You can’t have a battery without 
an electrolyte, nor electrolysis with- 


out seepage—and this of course 
leads straight to a dis- 

cussion of joints, where 
underground conduit is 
concerned. 


The plain butt joint 
characteristic of other 
types of ducts, made up 
with burlap and cement, 
can obviously never 
compete in tightness 
with a tool-finished and 
perfectly fitting socket 
joint formed by an un- 
erring machine. Nor is 
wall leakage to be feared when you 
use J-M Fibre Conduit, for the ma- 
terial itself is water-proof through 
and through. Seepage is eliminated, 
both at joints and through the walls. 


This is but one of the many rea- 
sons for the increasing use of J-M 
Fibre Conduit. The nearest J-M 
Branch Electrical Department has 
complete information for you. 











Serves more people 
in more ways 


Jouns- 
ANVILLE : than any other 


SERVICE Institution of its 
kind in the world. 


THE CONTINENT 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 
New York City 


Branches in 54 Large Cities 
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the request of the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association, which is urging 
the discontinuance of house organs and 
similar publications as part of its gen- 
eral campaign to save the insufficient 
paper supply of the country for essential 
uses. The prompt and_ friendly 
pliance of the management of Du Pont 
this com- 


com- 


Magazine with request is 
mented on gratefully 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


Expenditures of California Com- 
panies During 1913-1915. 

During the calendar 1913, 1914 

1915 there were expended by tele- 


years 
and 
phone and telegraph companies operating 
additions better- 


in California for and 


by officers of the : 
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ments, $46,374,853, according to the an- 
ual report of the California Railroad 
Commission for the year ended June 30, 
1916, 


expenditures 


This figure does not include such 
privately-owned 
utilities 


made by 
telephone and_ telegraph 
expenditures may be estimated at $75,000. 


which 


Employes of Indiana Company to 
Receive Big Bonus. 

The equivalent of three weeks’ wages 
will be paid to all of the employes of 
the United Telephone Co., of Bluffton, 
Ind., of over a year’s standing under a 
bonus plan announced’ by 
General Manager C. A. Breece. 

The distribution will be based on the 
pay roll of December 20 and will be made 


distribution 
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within the next few weeks. All employes 
of a year or more length of service will 
receive three weeks’ pay and all employes 
of over three months standing will re- 
ceive two weeks’ pay. 

Altogether 250 
fected. The United company operates ex- 
changes in Marion, Huntington, Hartford 
City and Montpelier as well as Bluffton. 


employes will be af- 


New Toll Line Between Lords- 
burg, N. M., and El Paso, Tex. 
The Mountain States Telephone & Tele- 

graph Co. has just completed the con- 

struction of a new toll line between 

Lordsburg, N. Mex., and El Paso, Tex. 

This line extends a distance of 145 miles 

and has been constructed at an expense o1 

$250,000, 


Condensed Telephone News 


Officers of Companies Are Urgently Requested to Forward to Us Promptly 
All Financial and Other Statements as Soon as Issued and Any Items Relat- 
ing to Construction, Rebuilding, or Changes in Their Plants and Systems 


New Telephone Companies and 


Incorporations. 


Macon, Int.—The Macon Telephone Co. 
has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $12,500. The incorporators are E. S. 
Sterrett, C. B. Cheadle and B. N. Boyn- 
ton. 

Camptown, Ky.—The Wolfe County 
Teléphone Co. is being organized with a 
capital of $5,000. 

Dovucias, Ky.—The Douglas Telephone 
Co. has been organized by J. W. Doug- 
las and others, with a capital of $1,000. 


Local and long distance lines will be 
built. 
GLtowmar, Ky.—J. H. Light and oth- 


ers are organizing an Independent tele- 
phone company. 

Jackson, Ky.—The Citizens’ Teiephone 
Co. is being organized here by E. G. 
Lyttle and others, with a capital of $5,000. 

Lowtuair, Ky.—A. L. Coldiron and 
others are organizing a telephone com- 
with its exchange at Lowthair and 


pany 
connections with Jackson, Hazard and 
Eyden 

Meta, Ky.—K. L. Pinson and others 


are organizing an Independent telephone 
Local and rural lines will be 


company, 
constructed. 

WHeEeEL_wricut, Ky.—(P. O. WeEEks- 
puRY, Ky.)—The Milwaukee Gas Coal 


Mining Co. will build a telephone system 
in Wheelwright. 


Avucusta, Martne.—The Ellis River 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $10,000. The of- 


ficers and incorporators are L. J. Thurs- 
ton, president, Andover; F. E. Leslie, 
treasurer, Auburn. 

Bay Lakk, Minn (R. F. D. DeEERWoop) 


—The North Bay Lake Telephone Co. has 
been incorporated for the purpose of 


building rural lines in Crow Wing County. 
The incorporators are: W. A. Fuller, M. 


J. Tuttger, F. E. Fuller, John 
Jos. Ruttger, A. Christenson, and Olson 
Skan. 

Burtincton, N. J.—The Common 
Council has refused to advance an ordi- 
nance requested by the Delaware & At- 
lantic Telegraph & Telephone Co. for a 
fiftv-vear franchise. 

BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y.—The Dead Creek 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated to 
conduct a telephone business in the sev- 
eral towns ot Onondaga county. The 
capital stock is placed at $2,000. The di- 
rectors include: J. B. Odel:, F. W. Perry 
and Chauncey Gillett, R. F. D. No. 1. B.C. 
Meays of Baldwinsville, N. Y., is attorney 
for the company. 

Grepopes, S. D.—The Moore Township 
Telephone Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $1,000, by Frank Kriz, Jo- 
seph Bouza and Joseph Tucek, all of 
Geddes, and Jas. Jan, of Armour, S. D. 

Geppes, S. D.—The Goose Lake Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital of $1,000, by F. F. Ruble, Benj. 
McGinnis, Wm. Saunders and M. H. 
Minahan, all of Geddes. 


Geppes, S. D.—The Harmon Teiephone 
Co. has been incorporated by Wm. Timme, 
Oscar Halgreen, F. W. Sornberger and 
Soren Larsen, all of Geddes. 


Lemmon, S. D.—The Peoples Tele- 
phone Co. has been incorporated with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The directors 
and incorporators are Will Storm, presi- 
dent, Thunder Hawk; J. E. Lorins, treas- 
urer, Thunder Hawk; F. Umback, secre- 
tary, Lemmon, and L. D. Winney, Lem- 
mon. 


Tacoma, Wasu.—The Sound Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are A. QOhlson, M. 
Ohlson and W. J. King. 

Spencer, Wis.—The Mann Telephone 


Co. has been organized, with a capital of 
$3,000. 


Nelson, 


Construction. 


Long Beacu, Cat.—Expenditures of 
$25,000 for improvements and extensions 
in this locality have been authorized by 
the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

RicuMonp, Cat.—The Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. will make im- 
provements and extensions in and around 
this city which will cost approximately 
$7,000, 

Key West, FLia.—The Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. is planning 


improvements and additions in this vi- 
cinity to cost about $3,000. 
Pontiac, ILu—Work will be started 


soon on the $15,000 improvements to be 
made in the Central Union telephone plant 
here. Cables in use at present are to 
be replaced with larger ones and all of 
the open wires are to be replaced by 
cables. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—-The Central Union 
Telephone Co. has awarded the contract 
for a three-story exchange building on 
Belmont Ave. 

MisHAWAKA, INv—Plans have been 
made by the Central Union Telephone 
Co. for a new exchange building, ap- 
proximate cost of which will be $25,000. 

WuHitessurGc, Ky.—It is announced 
here that The Whitesburg Telephone Co. 
will re-build and construct new lines to 
Hindman. 

BLuFFToN, Minn.—Jas. Dooley, owner 
of the New York Mills Telephone Co., 
has been granted a permit by the state 
railroad and warehouse commission to 
build an exchange in this city, which will 
be operated in connection with the New 
York Mills exchange. 

Bursank, Minn. (R. F. D. New Lon- 
pon )—The Ringville Telephone Co. has 
recently made extensive improvements on 
its lines. 

Ecuo, Minn.—The Redwood County 
Rural Telephone Co. is now installing a 
new switchboard and laying some under- 
ground cable for its exchange in this 
town. 
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Saving Two Extra 20-Mile Trips with a MIAMI Trailer 


It Will Save You Time, Labor and Money 


Those who saw the Miami Trailer on display at 
the Chicago Convention saw the solution of their 
hauling problem at once. The trailer will not 
only save you the cost of operation and. up- 
keep of an extra automobile, but it will save you 
a lot of workmen’s time—the time you have to 
pay for. Investigate the Miami without delay. 
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Miami Trailers are designed and built for automo- 
bile speed—equipped with Timken axles and roller 
bearings, artillery wheels, oil tempered springs and 
special shock absorbing drawbar. Trailer tracks 
perfectly, the special drawbar eliminates jerking, 
so that both car and trailer ride easily on rough 
roads. They will outlast your machine. 


Submit your hauling proposition to us. 
If we can’t save you money we'll say so. 


THE MIAMI TRAILER CO., Troy, Miami County, Ohio 
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Will Need a Miami Trailer This Year 
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STANDARD 
Underground Cables 
afford permanent in- 


surance against loss of 
this kind. We have had 
35 years’ experience in 
manufacturing and in- 
stalling underground 
cable systems. Let us 
give you the benefit of this 
experience. 


Standard Underground 
Cable Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 














Boston Philadelphia 
Chicago New York 
St. Louis San Francisco 


























Why sacrifice your old 
equipment for new? 


Don’t imagine that because some of the parts are com- 





CONDENSERS 








Mansbridge Type Condensers are Self-Sealing and 
cannot be internally short-circuited. If one is broken 
down by a lightning or high-tension discharge, or by 
mechanical damage, it automatically and instantane- 
ously seals up, this being the unique and characteristic 
property of the metallized paper. 


You can drive a pin right through a Mansbridge Con- 
denser and the capacity and insulation will still be 
O. K.! Sounds impossible, but it’s solid fact! 


Complete Satisfaction 


That’s the reason why the Mansbridge Condenser has 
made good. 


Mansbridge Condensers are More Reliable, Lighter, 
Smaller and no more Costly than those of the old fash- 
ioned solid foil type. 


They are made under license by Western Electric 
Company, Ericsson Mfg. Co., Electric Specialty Co., 
Stromberg-Carlson Co., American Electric Co., and by 


mencing to wear that you must replace. 

“We can save you money” because we can repair your 
upparatus—or replace worn out parts, and will guarantee 
you satisfaction. 

At least when you are situated that it must either be 
“old” or “new” apparatus let us show how the old can be 
continued serviceable. Pack up your parts, whether one or 
twenty pieces, and ship to the 


Suttle Equipment Company 
Olney, Ill. 











numerous other licensees all over the world. 
Insist upon having MANSBRIDGE CONDENSERS. 


For full particulars and for terms of manufacturing 
license in U. S. A. and Canada apply: 


G.F. MANSBRIDGE 


Mount House, New Barnet, England 
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FAIRMONT, Minn.—The directors of the 
Fairmont Telephone Co. have recently 
completed an inspection of their system, 
with the result that a lot was purchased 
at Ceylon and early next year a building 
will be erected for the local exchange. 

HINKLEY, Minn.—The following farm- 
ers are about to build a telephone line 
and connect with the Farmers’ Codper- 
ative line; L. Musser, C. Gebhart, N. En- 
gles, K. Engles and Geo. Vonkessel. 

New RICHLAND, Minn.—The New 
Richland Telephone Co. is building an 
addition to the telephone office. 

OKLEE, Minn.—Reier Fossum has been 
awarded the contact to build the tele- 
phone line into Oklee. This line will 
connect with the Deer Park system. 

Toco, Minn.—Thos. Blair has_ been 
awarded the contract for building certain 
rural lines in this vicinity. 

Prior LAKE, Minn.—The Farmers’ 
Telephone Co. is about to change some 
of its lines on the Prior Lake-Savage 
state road. 

WaAHKON, Minn.—The Tri-State Tete- 
phone & Telegraph Co. has commenced 
the addition to the local exchange build- 
ing, which property was recently pur- 
chased. 

Watkins, Minn.—The Watkins Tele- 
phone Co. is building a line in the vicin- 
ity of Pearl Lake which when completed 
will give that locality a much desired 
service. , 

GLoucester City, N. J.—The 
Council has granted a 50-year franchise 
to the Delaware & Atlantic Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., providing for the installa- 
tion of conduits, terminals and distributing 
lines throughout the city. 

TrENTON, N. J.—The Delaware & At- 


City 
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lantic Telephone & Telegraph Co. has 
approved an appropriation of $44,202 to be 
used for extensions and improvements to 
the aerial cable system in this district. The 
company also is extending its system to 
Paulsboro and Pennsgrove. A new con- 
duit system has been installed in the 
southern section of Woodbury. 

New York, N. Y.—Plans have been 
filed by the New York Telephone Co. for 
a.three story brick building to cost about 
$44,000 at Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 

MarRMARTH, N. D—The Mountain 
States Telephone & Telegraph Co. is 
planning to install an entire new cable 
system in this place. 

CraFton, Pa.—The Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania is building a modern 
structure at the corner of Union avenue 
and Sidney street, the approximate cost 
of which will be $50,000. The structure 
will be three stories high, and in addi- 
tion to the cost of the building, $92,000 
will be expended for additional equip- 
ment. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Bell Telephone Co. 
of Pennsylvania has awarded contracts 
as follows: Additions and alterations to 
Germantown office, to Pringle Borthwick ; 
erection of new two-story exchange build- 
ing at Squirrel Hill, Pa. 

Houston, TeEx.—The Southwestern Tel- 
egraph & Telephone Co. is planning con- 
siderable extension work in the Houston 
telephone system to begin January 1. 
Larger and more cables will be installed 
in the downtown district and the Har- 
risburg exchange will be constructed. 

Norton, VA.—The Tennessee & Vir- 
ginia Telephone Co. of this city is mak- 
ing preparations to extend and build new 
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lines into the new coal mining plants and 
lumber manufacturing centers north of 
Norton. 

Elections. 

SCHALLER, IJowA—At the annual meet- 
ing of the Schaller Telephone Co. the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were re- 
elected for the coming year: President, E. 
C. Merkley; vice-president, P. E. Walker; 
secretary and treasurer, W. M. Speaker; 
directors, A. D. Woodke and R. D. Lynch; 
general manager. Chas. E. Guernsey. 

St. AuGusTINE, FLra.—The St. Augus- 
tine Telephone Co. elected the following 
officers at their annual meeting: P. M. 
Tanney, president; H. F. Townsend, sec- 
retary; and Geo. F. Hazen, treasurer. 

ALLENTOWN, Pa.—The Blue Mountain 
Telephone Co. elected the following off- 
cers at their annual stockholders’ meet- 
ing: David Stoddard, president; Albert 
Strunk, vice-president; C. R. Horn, sec- 
retary and treasurer; and J. M. R. Long, 
counsel. 

Financial. 

HinpMAN, Ky.—The Hindman Tele- 
phone Co. is consolidating with the Knott 
County Telephone Co. The company will 
increase capital stock and build a num- 
ber of new lines and make extensions 
during the new year. 

Newark, N. Y.—Wayne Telephone Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $250,- 
000 to $600,000. 

San Marcos, TeEx.—The San Marcos 
Telephone Co. has amended its charter 
increasing the capital stock from $20,000 
to $30,000. This company is improving 
the service, having recently installed an 
additional switchboard, at the cost of 
$6,600. 











OUR EXTRA HEAVY DOUBLE 
GALVANIZED WIRE INSURES 
HIGHEST EFFICIENCY. 


LONGEST LIFE. 


LOWEST COST OF UPKEEP. 


It’s easy to determine, TEST IT. 


As wire will test best, so also will 
it last best and give better satisfac- 


tion while it lasts. 


We guarantee our wire to conform 
with all standard specifications as 
well as to be satisfactory to the pur- 


chaser. 


IT’S THE ONE BEST PROVEN 
BY TEST.—TRY IT. 


Handled by most representation 
jobbers and supply houses. 


Write for samples, test and com- 


pare. 


¥ 
~ 


INDIANA STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 


MUNCIE INDIANA 











men’s tools. 


Belt and Safety 
Strap 


Mathias Klein & Sons. Tool Mfrs. 


Canal Station 34—Chicago 


U.S. A. 








Leather Goods for 
The Electrical W orker 


‘Harness Leather Tool Bag 


We manufacture a complete line of electrical 
workers’ and line- 


Write for catalog 


just 

off 

the 
press 


and 


Lineman 


Dependable 
in every seam 
and rivet. Made 
of the best of 
leather. 

Specify Klein’s 
and be sure. 


Canvas Bag 
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